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From the British Quarterly Review. 


History of the Reign of Philip the Second, 
King of Spain. By Wit.14m H. Prescorr. 
2 vols. Bentley. 


Avonc the many important subjects of 
inquiry which the history of the sixteenth 
century suggests, few are more striking than 
the sudden and prominent part taken by 
Spain in European politics. During the 
long succession of the middle ages, nearly 
every other European state and kingdom— 
Italy, France, Germany, England, the free 
cities of Flanders, the flourishing towns on 
the shores of the Baltic, even remoter king- 
doms, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, by turns, 
or together, took part in the stirring drama 
of thetimes ; while Spain, separated only 
by the ¢hain of the Pyrenees, appeared as 
utterly cut off from the great European 
family as the regions beyond the Caucasus. 
Indeed, from those I1f mythic times when 
the chronicler told of Charlemagne’s paladins 
and the fatal pass of Rouncevalles, to the day 
when Columbus laid a new world at her feet, 
Spain scarcely ever appears on the pages of 
European history, —scarcely even in Euro- 
pean legend and romance. Even their dead- 
liest foemen, the Saracens, held a far more 
prominent place in the popular mind than 
the Spaniard. 

It was not until almost the close of the 
fifteenth century that Spain first challenged a 
place in the councils of Europe. But, under 
Charles V., mighty was her power and in- 
fluence, and as mighty during the reign of 
his son. Unlike his father, who, not content 
with the strifes of diplomacy, charged with 
his armies, mounted on his war-steed, and 
even when struck down by his ‘‘ old enemy,” 
and helpless as an infant, was borne in a 
litter at their head— Philip withdrew from 
personal warfare; but then, in the privacy 
of his cabinet, he wove those intricate webs 
of state-policy, and issued those sanguinary 
mandates, which made the influence of the 
Escorial to be felt beyond the uttermost 
bounds of Europe. The history of this 
great Archimago of the Romish faith is, 
indeed, an important one— not to be manu- 
factured with scissors and paste ; nor is it a 
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theme for the superficial historical student ; 
for, along the whole course of his life, with 
how many kingdoms and peoples was he 
brought in contact! England, with the 
strife of her reformation and the rise of her 
proud nationality ; Flanders, with its deadlier 
strife for religion and freedom; Germany, 
with the feuds of its princes and the contests 
of its people; and France, with her fierce 
conflict of rival parties, the treachery of the 
Guises and Catherine de Medicis, and that 
crowning atrocity, the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. Even signal victories over 
the Turks — the Cross, as of yore, triumphant 
over the Crescent — cast a romantic splendor 
over that long reign. And all along there ig 
the sullen countenance and cold but expres 
sive features of Philip the Second looking out 
upon us; and his dark sinister eye glares forth 
like that of some evil spirit, bent on the work 
of destruction, fearful indeed to contemplate, 
but from whence shall eventually arise abiding 
good. We are gratified to find that Mr. 
Prescott has undertaken this important his- 
tory. No one can be better qualified for the 
task than himself, both from his previous 
knowledge of the history of Spain, and his 
command of hitherto unemployed materials, 
but, more than all, his skill and judgment in 
using them. Only the two first volumes 
are, as yet, before us, and to them we will 
now proceed to direct the attention of the 
reader. 

Philip the Second was born at Valladolid, 
on the 21st of May, 1527. Ere the festiy- 
ities customary on the birth of an heir to the 
crown could be completed, tidings of the 
capture of Clement the Seventh and of the 
atrocious sack of Rome arrived, and the Em- 
peror, who, doubtless, shared the general, in- 
dignation, although he cannot be altogether 
acquitted of participation in the earlier steps 
which led to these results, immediately gave 
orders that all public rejoicings should cease, 
The disappointed Spaniards obeyed this man- 
date most reluctantly, and, singularly enough, 
prophesied that the reign of the prince, who, 
in after years, became so uncompromising 
and unscrupulous a champion of the Church, 
would be injurious both to her and to Spain, 
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Well had it been for that age had the augury 


proved true. Charles seems to have exer- 
¢ised a praiseworthy care in the education of 
his only son. ‘The first seven years of the 
boy’s life were passed with his mother, Isa- 
bella of Portugal, an excellent woman, 
worthy of her namesake ancestress, and then 
he was transferred to the superintendence of 
Juan Martinez Seliceo, a professor in the 
college of Salamanca, under whose teaching 
he became a tolerable Latin scholar, and also 
made some progress in French and Italian. 
Philip’s proficiency in languages, however, 
never rivalled his father’s, for, in conversa- 
tion, he was rarely inclined to venture beyond 
his own mother-tongue. He is said to have 
own a more decided taste for science, es- 
pecially the mathematics, while to the arts, 
especially architecture, he in after life paid 
much attention, While the learned professor 
of Salamanca thus superintended Philip’s 
literary education, Don Juan de Zuiiga, 
commendador mayor of Castile, was charged 
with his instruction in all those athletic and 
graceful exercises which were indispensable to 
the accomplished cavalier of the sixteenth 
century. But little taste had Philip for these 
accomplishments, in which in youth his 
father had delighted, and, far worse, still less 
inclination had he to receive those lessons of 
lofty principle, of honor, and truthfulness, 
which his noble-hearted tutor was well qual- 
ified to impart, and for which the wise father 
had warmly eulogized him. As Philip 
“grew in years, and slowly unfolded the pe- 
caliar qualities of his disposition,’’ cautiun, 
reserve, suspicion, and an utter absence of 
generous fecling, became strongly marked, 
and, together with the acuteness beyond his 
, which he is said to have displayed, and 
his perfect self-possession, must, even in his 
boyhood, have indicated “‘ what manner of 
man he should be.’’ The loss of his mother 
ere he was twelve years old, his appointment 
to the regency, his marriage with his first 
cousin, Mary of Portugal, at the early age 
of sixtecn, and the birth of his son, the ill- 
fated Don Carlos, with the consequent death 
ef his young wife within two years after, may 
be noticed as we pass on to the first impor- 
tant event of Philip’s history, his visit to his 
father at Brussels, in the autumn of 1548. 
This visit was arranged with the greatest 
magnificence, for “‘ the emperor was desirous 
that his son should make an appearance that 
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would dazzle the imagination of the people 
among whom he passed,’’ and should flatter 
his Flemish subjects, too, by the assumption 
of a state to which they had been accus- 
tomed by their Burgundian princes. Sailing 
from Rosas with a fleet of fifty-eight vessels, 
commanded by the illustrious Andrew Doria, 
Philip arrived at Genoa, and after a few 
days’ festivity, during which, however, we 
find he made his first essay in kingcraft most 
successfully, the narrator informing us that, 
while his answer to the suppliant was ex- 
ceedingly complimentary, ‘‘ it was sufficiently 
ambiguous as to the essentials,’’ he proceeded 
to Milan, and, crossing the Tyrol, took the 
road past Munich and Heidelberg towards 
Flanders. 

Four months were occupied by this splen- 
did progress; and, as the heir of the great 
Emperor rode slowly along, each village sent 
out its inhabitants to gaze, and each town 
and city reverently opened its gates, and wel- 
comed him with thunders of artillery, with 
humblest addresses, and not infrequently with 
silver goblets brimful of golden ducats. 
These last were received by Philip himself 
with gracious condescension. The reply to 
the addresses the taciturn prince delegated to 
the Duke of Alva, who, already high in 
favor, rode beside him. At length the gor- 
geous procession entered Flanders ; and, as it 
drew near Brussels, the eager crowds rushed 
forth, greeting their future ruler with wild 
enthusiasm, and wmid the roaring of cannon, 
the merry peals of myriad bells, and the 
shouts of hearticst welcome, Philip, with 
Alva at his bridle-rein, entered the festive 
city. Philip and Alva in Brussels! What 
would have been the greeting could a prophet 
voice have foretold the unimaginable miseries 
these two should inflict on its inhabitants ? 

The meeting between the father and son 
was affectionate ; it was nearly seven years 
since they had met, and Charles, ambitious 
and grasping as he was, was not deficient in 
natural affection. ‘‘He must have been 
pleased with the alteration which time had 
wrought in Philip's appearance,” Mr. Pres 
cott remarks, and we subjoin his full-length 
portrait. 


‘ He was now twenty-one years of age, an 
was distinguished by a comeliness of person, re 
marked upon by more than one who had access 
to his presence. That report is confirmed by 
the portraits of him, from the pencil of Titian, 
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taken before the freshness of youth had faded 
into the sallow hue of disease, and when care 
and anxiety had not yet given a sombre, 
rhaps sullen, expression to his features. He 
fad a fair and even delicate complexion. His 
hair and beard were of a light yellow ; his eyes 
blue, with the eyebrows somewhat too close 
together. His nose thin and aquiline. The 
principal blemish in his countenance was his 
thick Austrian lip; his lower jaw protruded 
even more than his father’s. To his father, 
indeed, he bore a great resemblance in his linea- 
ments, though those of Philip were of a less in- 
tellectual cast. In stature he was somewhat 
below the middle height, with a slight symmet- 
rical figure, and well-made limbs. He was 
attentive to his dress, which was rich and elegant, 
but without any affectation of ornament. His 
demeanor was grave, with that ceremonious 
observance which marked the old Castilian, and 
which may be thought the natural result of 
Philip’s slow and phlegmatic temperament.” 


But Philip, although resembling his father 
in some points, both in person and character, 
was, in many essential respects, widely dif- 
ferent. Charles was far more Fleming than 
Spaniard; Philip far more Spaniard than 
Fleming— indeed, altogether Spanish in tastes 
and feeling. The free and frank deportment 
of the emperor, which, despite of his tyran- 
nical measures, rendered him so popular with 
his Flemish and German subjects, contrasted 
strangely in their eyes with the cold, formal 
demeanor of his son. The love of athletic 
sports which Charles in his youth displayed, 
his taste for gorgeous ceremonial and a 
splendid court, even his love of good cheer — 
the potied capon and ecl-pasties, for which 
he endured a penance far more severe than 
hair-shirt or scourge could inflict — and his 
deep potations —the mighty goblet, contain- 
ing a full quart of Rhenish, drained at a 
single draught, as Roger Ascham, who wit- 
nessed this feat of imperial excess, so won- 
deringly records —all these endeared him to 
the wealthy, pomp-loving, luxurious burghers 
of Brussels, Ghent, and Antwerp, who could 
scarcely comprehend, far less admire, the 
prince who, although but just past twenty, 
rigidly adhered to one system of diet, who 
seldom took part in the tourney, scarcely 
ever hunted, but preferred to pass his hours 
in the privacy of his own apartment, in com- 
pany with a favorite few, but talking of 
nothing and thinking of nothing but Spain. 
But however distasteful to Philip, he was 
compelled, in conformity with his father’s will, 
to take part in the festivities in his honor ; 





and in the great square of Brussels, opposite 
the palace, and arrayed in unaccustomed 
splendor of cloth of gold and violet velvet, 
he ran the first course againt Count Mans- 
feldt, and received a brilliant ruby as the 
prize. There is a mournful interest in the 
details of this tournament, so graphically and 
spiritedly described by Mr. Prescott. Count 
Hoorne, among the challengers, and the 
gallant Count Egmont, with lance in rest, 
supporting Philip; and Alva sitting among 
the judges, while the emperor, beneath the 
gorgeous canopy of crimson and gold, his 
sisters, the regent, and the dowager queen 
of France, on either hand, occupied almost 
the very spot where, on that sad morning 
twenty years after, the tolling bells, the 
black scaffold, and the headsman, drew to- 
gether a greater, but heartbroken crowd, to 
witness the execution of those two gallant 
nobles, while Alva, drunk with blood, but 
with thrist yet unsatiated, watched behind the 
lattice the fall of their gory heads, 

A residence of more than two years in 
Flanders, if insufficient to reconcile Philip to 
the habits of his Flemish subjects, was an 
amply sufficient space of time for Charles to 
initiate his son into that science of govern- 
ment which he understood so well. Every 
day Philip passed some time in his father’s 
cabinet conversing on public affairs, or in at- 
tending the sittings of the council of state ; 
and it is probable that Charles ‘‘ found his 
son an apt and docile scholar.” One thing 
was still wanting to the father’s wishes ; that 
in addition to the crown of Spain, the diadem 
of the Germanic empire should he secured to 
his son; and earnest was Charles with his 
brother Ferdinand to induce him to waive his 
prospective claim in favor of his nephew. 
But Ferdinand was unyielding ; while to. the 
suggestion that Philip might at least become 
king of the Romans, the plea that this was 
in the gift of the electors was urged —a plea 
unanswerable, and at once fatal to the claims 
of Philip of Spain ; for, as Sorriano remarks, 
while his manners had been “little pleasing 
to the Italians, and positively displeasing to 
the Flemings, they were. altogether odious to 
the Germans.” A kind of compromise was 
at length entered into between the two broth- 
ers, and Philip prepared fur his departure. 
He had now accomplished the object of his 
visit in regard to his Flemish subjects; but 
even then ‘the symptoms of alienation be- 
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tween the future sovereign and his people, 
which was afterwards to widen into a perma- 
nent and irreparable breach, might be discov- 
ered,’’ and when Philip again visited Flanders, 
there was little of that wild enthusiasm which 
hailed his first appearance. 

Tt was without reluctance, therefore, that 
Philip returned to Spain. In July, 1551, he 
relanded at Barcelona, proceeding to Valla- 
dolid, and there quietly resumed the duties 
of the regency during the next three years ; 
while his father, humiliated by his flight from 
Innspruck, and the disastrous results of the 
siege of Metz, at length began to meditate 
that abdication which ere long was to startle 
Europe. Ere this step had been arranged — 
probably ere it was definitely decided upon 
—death, which, if it so often extinguishes 
ambitious hopes, so often, on the other hand, 
awakens or aids them, offered a new prize to 
thé still grasping emperor. Young Edward 
of England had died, and Mary, the cruelly- 
used daughter of Katharine of Arragon, the 
persecuted sister of the protestant boy-king, 
the desolate princess, on whose behalf, and 
for the free exercise of whose faith, Charles, 
as her nearest maternal relative, had repeat- 
edly interfered, was now actually queen, and 
unwedded! What a prize for his still wid- 
ower son ! 

The history of Philip of Spain now links 
itself with that of England; and in entering 
upon it we shall refer to English affairs more 
largely than Mr. Prescott has done, since 
scarcely any portion of our annals requires 
so much to be re-written as those of the reign 
of Mary. 

Few kings’ daughters, from their very 
cradle up to womanhood, have been the 
object of so many marriage treaties as Mary 
Tudor. Giustinian has told us how Bonni- 
vet placed the diminutive ring on the little 
child’s finger as she stood on her mother’s 
knee, thus betrothing her to the Dauphin, 
then a babe in his nurse’s arms. (B. Q., 
No. XLII., page 462.) But the peace thus 
solemnly ratified between Henry and Francis 
was ere long again broken, and then Charles 
V. sought a closer alliance with his cousin, 
still the heir-presumptive of the English 
crown, although then but six years old, and 
hy the treaty of Windsor stipulated that at 
the age of twelve she should be sént to Spain 
to complete her education. This treaty is 
very important, for we find that it was there 
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stipulated that Mary should be brought up 
in the habits, the language, even the costume 
of Spain. ‘‘ And who is so well qualified to 
instruct her in all this as the queen, her 
mother? ’’ said Henry.* 

Charles, well acquainted with the inveterate 
nationality of his aunt, willingly acquiesced, 
and thus the princess royal of England was 
educated as an alien in her own land! Up 
to the year 1525, this engagement was still 
considered binding ; and an emerald ring, in 
token of constancy, was presented by the 
grave ambassadors to Charles, asa love-token 
from the little princess, which he as gravely 
received, saying ‘* he wolde weare it for hir 
sayke.’’ But Charles was now twenty-six 
years of age, and, naturally enough, his sub- 
jects desired to see him married without de- 
lay, rather than wait some years longer for 
his English cousin ; so only two months later 
he wrote to the king and cardinal requesting 
their assent to his marriage with another 
first cousin of more suitable age, Isabella of 
Portugal, who became, as we have seen, 
mother of Philip II. Ere long, Henry and 
Francis again made peace, and then Francis, 
now a widower, obligingly offered either him- 
self or his second son. After many negotia- 
tions, the subject was dropped, and during 
the subsequent years the divorce of Katha- 
rine fully occupied Henry’s mind, while, cast 
out from court favor and disgracefully branded 
with illegitimacy, few European princes would 
be likely to seek an alliance with the por- 
tionless ‘‘ Lady Mary.”’ Soon after Katha- 
rine’s death, however, we find Charles again 
interfering on behalf of his cousin, and pro- 
posing a marriage with his nephew the Infant 
of Portugal ; but ere the arrangements were 
completed, Francis again came forward with 
a renewed offer of his second son. Soon 
after there were proposals from the Duke of 
Cleves, and then from the Duke of Urbino, 
both at the suggestion of Charles, who dreaded 
above all a French alliance, and to these a 
third was subsequently added, from Duke 
Philip of Bavaria. The latter visited Eng- 
land and presented Mary with a diamond 


* “For if her father shuld seke a maistresse for hir to 
frame hir after the maner of Spayne, and of whom she 
myghte take example of vertue, he shulde not fynde in all 
Xtendome a more mete than she now hathe, the quene’s 
grace, her mother, who is comen of this house of Spayne, 
and who for th’ affection she berith to the emperer will 
norish her, and bringe her up, as may hereafter be to his 
most contentacion.” — Letter of the Ambassador's, July 
8th, Cotton MSS. 
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cross; but all these negotiations, like the 
former ones, were broken off. 

On the death of her father, with the ex- 
ception of a proposal from the Marquess of 
Brandenburgh, Mary was allowed to remain 
in quiet obscurity, the emperor no longer 
proposing alliances, but keeping close watch 
over her interests, and, on the occasion of 
Edward’s council arresting her chaplains for 
performing mass, directing his ambassador to 
threaten war unless her religious tenets were 
respected. This was in 1551, and as Edward 
was then a sickly youth, it is not improbable 
that Charles, far-sighted as he had always 
shown himself, began to form his plans, should 
the premature death of the young king open 
the succession to Mary. At length, in July, 
1553, Edward died—from natural causes 
there is little doubt, for most important to 
the maturing the projects of Northumberland 
would a few months, even a few days, have 
been. The story of the joy that pervaded 
England when Lady Jane Grey was pro- 
claimed queen must be dismissed as a palpable 
falsehood. The poor girl, whose father was 
as despised as her mother, ‘‘ the proud lady 
of Bradgate,’’ was hated, who was raised to 
a fifteen days’ royalty by that most detested 
of all the parvenu nobles of that age, Dudley, 
the upstart assumer of the proud title of the 
Percies — the murderer — not the less so 
because ‘* in course of law’? —of Somerset, 
the king’s uncle, and who was well known 
to sway the young king as a mere puppet — 
it was impossible that his daughter-in-law 
could ever have been the object of the people’s 
choice, even had not the king’s two sisters 
been living. But, then, can we believe that 
Mary’s accession was hailed with rejoicings? 
Contemporary testimony, protestant as well 
as catholic, assures us it was so; and when 
we remember how much reason the people 
had to dread a disputed succession — how 
their fathers had suffered from that very 
cause in the wars of the Roses — how they 
themselves had suffered from the feuds of 
rival nobles — we can well believe that they 
would be content with any ruler who would 
but set them free from the unbearable tyranny 
of the Somersets and Northumberlands of that 
day. We must remember, too, that among 
the catholic nobility and their followers — 
then a large majority —the accession of the 
catholic princess, who, through such cruel 
persecution, had stood firm to her faith, was 





indeed a triumph. Thus we think it will be 
found that Mary, notwithstanding her foreign 
habits, and the slight impression which, not- 
withstanding her wrongs, she had made upon 
the people, was yet welcomed by them. They 
had yet to learn how devoted she was to Spain, 
and how willing to lay their liberties at the 
feet of a foreign despot. 

Edward died on the 6th of July; and 
however Northumberland might plot to keep 
his death secret, we find the wary emperor 80 
quickly apprised of it, that in a letter dated 
from Brussels only five days afterwards, he 
gives his first directions to his ambassador. 
In his second, dated the 22nd, he bids him 
hint to the queen that the time had come 
when it was desirable that she should marry, 
and that his advice and aid would always be 
heartily at her service. Charles was not the 
man to allow a good opportunity to pass by, 
for the sake of etiquette. Upon this hint, 
doubtless, the ambassador enlarged, although 
as yet the suitor was not indicated. Many 
writers have pointed out Courtenay, the 
young and handsome Earl of Devonshire, who 
had just been released from his long captivity 
in the Tower, as the probable object of Mary’s 
choice ; and that there was some ground for 
this belief another letter from the emperor in 
August seems to prove. In this there was 
an especial message to Renard, then in Lon- 
don, to approach the subject of Courtenay 
with the greatest caution, lest he should fix 
the attention of the queen more strongly upon 
it. Weare not inclined to believe, with Mr. 
Prescott, in the ‘‘ frivolous disposition’ of 
this young man. The prisoner, who beguiled 
his long captivity with literature and music, 
and in the accomplishment so unusual in that 
age, painting, could not have deserved so 
slighting an epithet. Whether Mary ever 
felt partiality toward him is very questionable, 
but that he speedily became no common favor- 
ite with the people is certain; and hence, 
doubtless, the hostility with which he was 
viewed by the emissaries of Spain. Renard, 
who seems to have merited his name, with- 
out further delay proposed Philip, and in his 
letter tells us that the queen took the propo- 
sal so merrily, that ‘“‘she laughed not once, 
but several times, and gave me a significant 
look, showing that the offer was very agreea- 
ble to her, and giving me also to know that 
she neither sought nor desired an English 
marriage.’ This is most important. Ina 
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subsequent conversation, she begged Renard 
to assure the emperor that she was ready to 
ebey, and please him, as though he were her 
father, but sequesting him to open the sub- 
ject to her council himself. The emperor 
wes now secure of success, but he went to 
work warily; and in the subsequent letters 
we have ample proof how disasteful he well 
knew this alliance would prove to the nation, 
for we find him urging the necessity of secrecy, 
and especially that Mary should beware of 
advising with her council before her final 
decision. 

But, cautiously as these negotiations were 
earried on, rumors of them reached the ears 
of some of Mary's council, and they, with 
Gardiner — ultra-catholic as he was—at their 
head, determined to use every effort to defeat 
it. And most justly, for— 


‘The name of Spaniard had become terrible 
from the remorseless manner in which their wars 
had been conducted during the present reign, 
especially in the New World. . . . The English, 
to, looked with apprehension on so close an alli- 
ance with a prince who had shown too little re- 
gard for the liberties of his own land to make it 
probable that he, or his son, would respect those 
of another. Above all, they dreaded the fanat- 
idism of the Spaniards; and the gloomy spectre 
ef the Inquisition moving in their train made 
even the good Catholic shudder at the miseries 
that might ensue from this ill-omened union.’ 


While these fears might naturally enough 
arise in the minds of the higher classes, it is 
very important to bear in mind that, to the 
mass of the people, Spain, of all the coun- 
tries of Europe, scarcely excepting the most 
remote, was the most unknown. Represent- 
atives of southern and northern Europe, of 
Venice and ‘* Genoway,’”’ of Germany and 
the Hanse Towns, even the Levant, dwelt in 
our cities. The young noble visited France 
and Italy, the young trader the cities of Italy, 
or the more flourishing cities of Flanders, or 
sailed to the ports of the Baltic for his freight 
of precious furs ; but, although fleets of Eng- 
lish vessels each year passed the Straits of 
Hercules, Spain was almost as unknown as 
the kingdom of Prester John. Nor were 
there any historical memories, as we have 
before remarked, to link Spain or the Span- 
tard with popular feeling. But one queen 
—and that was ages past — had ever, before 
Katharine of Arragon, worn the Enylish 
crown. No glorious battle had ever been 
won in that land, nor had the Spaniard ever 
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fought side by side with the Englishman. 
Even popular literature, the metrical romance, 
and the ballad — although taking an amus- 
ingly wide geographical range — concerned 
itself not with Spain. There were Soldans of 
Damascus and Aleppo, Kings of Jerusilem’s 
sons, and the King of Hungary’s fuir daugh- 
ter, but we cannot recal a single popular nar- 
rative relating to the Spaniard. 

Although these remarks may seem a di- 
gression, yet we shall find it important, as 
going far to account for the singular hostility 
with which the very first ramor of ‘‘ the 
Spanish match’? was met by the common 
people, who hitherto seemed to have looked 
quietly enough on, throughout all the mar- 
riages, and divorces, and beheadings ; on the 
deadly feuds and the murderous attainders 
of the last two reigns. 

Soon after Mary’s coronation, which -took 
place on the Ist of October, the new par- 
liament, after having pronounced the mar- 
riage of her father and mother valid, proceed- 
ed to petition her to marry for the good of 
the realm, but besought her to choose “a ‘ 
noble of English birth, and not a foreigner, 
to reign over them.”” This evidently points 
at Courtenay, who, as great grandson of Ed- 
ward IV., as well as third cousin to the 
queen, had a contingent claim in point of 
birth to the crown. 

This seems to have awakened Renard’s 
anxieties, which, however, were soon allayed 
by the queen informing him that she was 
apprized of Gardiner’s intrigues, and those of 
the French ambassador, adding in a tone 
worthy of her father —‘‘ But I will be a 
match for them.’ Soon after, she took 
Renard at midnight into her oratory, and, 
kneeling before the host, having repeated 
the hymn Veni Creator, she solemnly pledged 
herself to take no other for her hushand than 
the Prince of Spain. About a fornight later 
her faithful Commons, in due form and with 
due humility, knelt in the royal presence to 
offer their petition, when she answered them, 
that from God she held her crown, and that 
to him alone she should look for counsel in so 
important a matter, adding the gratuitous 
falsehood, that she had not yet made up her 
mind to marry, but that she would take it 
into consideration. ‘‘ The Commons, who 
had rarely the courage to withstand the 
frown of their Tudor prince,’’ says Mr. Pres- 
cott, ‘* professed themselves contented, and 
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from this moment opposition ceased from that 
quarter.’” The case was, that had Mary's 
parliament been as stern and unyielding as 
the Long Puarliament itself, it could have 
done nothing more until the queen had made 
public her intentions. 

Rumors of the queen’s projected marriage, 
however, rapidly spread among the people. 
In the passing notices of the day, we find 
that several men were set on the pillory for 
“ haynous words agenst the quen’s majesty ;”’ 
that a strict watch was kept upon the city ; 
and that Elizabeth, who had been denied her 
just place at court, and who in consequence 
had requested permission to retire to Ash- 
bridge, was placed under the surveillance of 
Sir Thomas Pope and Sir John Gage, osten- 
sibly as officers of her household, but in 
reality as spies. Nor were these precautions 
premature ; for even then a splendid embassy, 
headed by Count Egmont, was about to leave 
Brussels, charged with the solemn offer of 
Philip’s hand to Mary; while jewels and 
ducats were liberally dispensed among the 
more tractable of her council. The embassy 
landed in Kent, where the handsome Egmont, 
being mistaken for Philip, received so rude 
a welcome that, fearing a journey by land, 
he re-embarked, and sailed up the Thames, 
arriving at Tower Wharf on the 2nd of Jan- 
vary. But the hatred which had exhibited 
itself in Kent was equally displayed in Lon- 
don, where, as a contemporary states, ‘as the 
retinew and harbengers came ryding through 
London, the boyes pelted at them with snow- 
balls, so hateful was the syghte of ther com- 
ing in to them.’”” When we remember the 
mire and stones of the old London highways, 
we may easily imagine that this snowballing 
was no mere pleasant pastime. 

Egmont, after being banquetted by Gar- 
diner, proceeded, gladly enough, we doubt 
not, to Hampton Court, and tendered his 
proposals of marriage. These Mary received 
with mingled reserve and courtesy. Per- 
haps, as hitherto all the courting had been 
done by the father, she thought it was time 
for the son at least to take some part. It 
seems, however, to have been agreed that no 
time should be lost ; so, ere letter or token 
was received from her future husband, the 
marriage treaty was prepared. This was 
drawn up with great care, under the Chan- 
cellor’s direction : 


** It was stipulated that Philip should respect 
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the laws of England, and leave every man in the 
full enjoyment of his rights and immunities, 
The power of conferring titles, honors, &c., was 
to be reserved to the queen. Foreigners were 
excluded from office. The issue of the marriage, 
if a son, was to succeed to the English crow 
and to the Spanish possessions in Burgundy a 
the Low Countries ; but, in case of the death of 
Don Carlos, Spain and her dependencies. The 
queen was never to leave the kingdom without 
her express desire. The children not to be 
taken out of it, without the consent of the nobles 
In case of Mary’s death, Philip was not to 
claim the right of taking part in the government 
of the country. Further it was provided, that 
Philip should not entangle the nation in hig 
wars with France, but strive to maintain the 
same amicable relations that now subsisted 
between the two countries.’’ 


‘*This instrument,’ as Mr. Prescott re- 
marks, ‘‘ was certainly worded with a care 
that reflected credit on the sagacity of its 
framers.”” But what security had the Eng- 
lish nation that all these stipulations would 
be observed As one of the speakers in par- 
liament is said to have asked — ‘‘ If the bond 
be broken, who is there to sue the bond?” 
No wonder, therefore, that this marriage 
treaty, unexceptionable as it was in its pro- 
visions, was received by the people with rage 
and opposition, such as never had been wit- 
nessed since the ways of the Roses. Not 
only were placards affixed to every public 
building, and scurrilous ballads against the 
Spaniards sung in the streets, and children in 
their play pretending to hang the Spanish 
prince, but in Warwickshire and Leicester- 
shire, in Devonshire and in Kent, insurrec- 
tions broke out simultaneously. 

We wish Mr. Prescott had been more mi- 
nute on this part of his subject, for ‘* the 
accounts given in every English history of this 
period,’’ to which he refers the reader, are 
both contradictory and apocryphal. The chief 
insurrection was that under Sir Thomas W yatt, 
a leader to whom justice has never yet been 
done. A Kentish knight, a man of education 
and property, belonging ‘‘ to the old religion ”* 
too, little cause had he to throw away fortaae” 
and life on a wild scheme to.overturngigh 
commonweal. But he well khew ‘‘ the prom 
Spaniard,’’ having frequently been sent on 


embassies to Spain ; and he seemed : 
have felt it but the duty of a galh ~~ 
lishman to resist what was not the less tru y 


a foreign invasion, because it was in theyguilag” 
of a marriage treaty. That this feeling was 
general is proved by the fact, that the London 
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trainbands sent to oppose him actually joined 
his standard, and that when with more than 
four thousand men he entered Southwark, 
“they were suffered peaceably to come, wyth- 
out repulse, or eny stroke stryken ; yet ther 
was many men of the contry in the innes, 
raised and brought thyder by the Lorde Wil- 
liam (Howard), to have gon agenste the saide 
Wyatt, but they all joined themselves to the 
gaide Kentish rebels, taking their parts, and 
the saide inhabitantes most willingly with 
their best entertayned them.’’* The same 
writer states, that on Wyatt’s entering South- 
wark, he made proclamation ‘‘ that his com- 
yng was only to resyst the comyng in of the 
Spanish king.”’ 

There was a fine chivalrous spirit in this 
unfortunate leader. Llis placing his name 
in the front of his cap, when proclamation 
was made that whoever took him should have 
“a cl. in money ; ’’ and especially in his re- 
tiring from a position so strong and affording 
such facilities for retreat as Southwark, be- 
eause,when thelieutenant of the Tower directed 
the great ordnance against the bridge foot 
and St. Mary Overies, the women cried to 
him, ‘Sir, we are like to be utterlie undone 
all, and destroyed for your sake, and, ther- 
fore, for the love of God, take pytie on us.”’ 
** He stayed awhyle,”’ says the diarist — prob- 
ably an eye-witness —‘‘ and then sayd these, 
or mochelike words : ‘I praie you, my frends, 
content yourselves a lyttel, and I will soon 
ease you of this myschefe, for God forbid that 
ye or the least child here shulde be hurt or 
killed in my behalfe.’ And so in most speedie 
manner marched awaye.’’ This was his fatal 
step ; for he retired to Kingston, along almost 
impassable roads — for it was the depth of 
winter — and then, leading his wearied men 
through Brentford, advanced westward upon 
London. The sad result is well known : but 
had Wyatt maintained his strong position in 
Southwark, most likely England would have 
been spared the following five dark years of 
her history. 

The conduct of Mary during this insurrec- 
tion has been much praised, even by writers 

* Vide The Chronicle of Queen Jane,and Two Years 
of Queen Mary, published by the Camden Society : a very 
Valuable record of these events, and evidently written by an 
eye-witness of many of the scenes. This, and another 
equally valuable work — valuable for the stolid minuteness 
and gravity with which the writer notes the burning of 
heretics, or the “godely Maygames,” and which is sure 
Bete of his correctness — T'he Diary of Henry Machin, 


ublished by the Camden Society, afford most impor- 
tant informatior 1s to the spirit and feeling of these times. 





not generally favorable to her. But we must 
remember that no hostility was expressed 
against her, and that even had she fallen into 
the insurgents’ hands nothing beyond an hon- 
orable and temporary captivity would have 
awaited her: while Charles could within a 
few days send a sufficient force from the Low 
Countries at once to crush all her enemies. 
And that she depended on this we have little 
doubt might be proved from letters of the 
ambassador ; but unfortunately wehave none 
from October to the following March. Her 
unwillingness to take refugé in the Tower, 
when news arrived that the insurgents were 
advancing upon Westminister, a wholly un- 
fortified place, seems to us to prove that she 
dreaded to pass through the City, the strong- 
hold of Protestantism, even to take shelter in 
her most impregnable fortress ; and that she 
thought escape, if necessary, would be easier 
across the river and among the marshes of 
Lambeth, or perhaps in Lambeth Palace. 
A braver spirit than Mary’s would have boldly 
faced her subjects, and, challenged their gen- 
erous aid. We cannot say we like the spirit 
with which Mr. Prescott touches —and he 
only touches — on this portion of our history. 
Men in arms for what they sincerely believed 
to be an object of national importance, who 
neither plundered nor committed any excess, 
but simply professed themselves fighting the 
hattle of England against foreign oppression, 
do not deserve to be dismissed as ‘‘ a rebel 
rout,”’ and by an American writer too. Nor 
was it true that Mary “‘ by this triumph over 
her enemies was seated more strongly than 
ever on the throne.’’ Her throne was greatly 
shaken by it, notwithstanding the ferocious 
vengeance she took alike on leaders and fol- 
lowers. Well was it that winter still lingered, 
when fourscore putrid heads and quartered 
bodies were set up on all the city gates. But 
her thirst for revenge was now aroused ; and, 
doubtless by the suggestion of the emperor, 


she next proceeded to bring to the block her, 


political opponents, and her ecclesiastical soon 
after to the stake. 

It is worth while just to glance at the pro- 
ceedings of the next three months. Ere 
Wyatt was executed, poor Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband were beheaded on Tower 
Hill, while severe execution was done upon 
the insurgents in the counties. The respite 
of Wyatt was doubtless intended for the pur- 
pose of involving Elizabeth in his plot ; and 
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sick and desolate she was brought in a litter 
to London, —the journey of only twenty- 
nine miles occuping four days. And now, 
still chafing under the indignity of ‘‘ the Span- 
ish match,’’ and too well assured of the im- 
placable nature of their queen, the people 
turned to this new victim with their homage 
and their love ; and as she was slowly borne 
beneath the city gates, loaded with their 
ghastly trophies, and along Fleet street and 
the Strand, crowds pressed around the open 
litter with tears and prayers for the youthful 
princess who was brought thither, perhaps to 
die. Mary was awed at this outburst of pop- 
ular feeling which even wholesale executions 
were unable to subdue, and Elizabeth for that 
time was safe. 

Next came the execution of the Duke of 
Suffolk, while Wyatt and his associates were 
still respited; but every attempt to connect 
Elizabeth with the rising failed. Still, she 
was too important an object to be dismissed 
like Courtenay, and her cruel committal to 
the Tower followed. Charles had just before 
written to his ambassadors, requiring a posi- 
tive guarantee of his son’s safety. Was the 
imprisonment, and if needful the execution, 
of Elizabeth, the answer given ? 

But Charles, despotic as he might be in his 
own dominions, found that England was not 
to be trifled with. His envoy returned for 
answer that the English could not be depended 
upon, and that the wisest means of meeting 
the danger would be not to bring over a large 
retinue of Spaniards : while above all he urged 
that they should be conformable to English 
usages, and by their unobtrusive manners en- 
deavor to conciliate these turbulent islanders. 
Thus, despite of block and gibbet, popular 
Opinion spoke out, and compelled even the 
haughty Castilian to bow. In the midst of 
the general confusion Count Egmont arrived 
on his second embassy, and presented a dia- 
mond ring of great value to the queen: but 
even this was from the father; for the son, 
up to this time, had exchanged neither letter 
nor gift with his bride! There seems no 
doubt that the marriage was most distasteful 
to him ; but, as Sandoval admiringly remarks, 
‘like another Isaac, he sacrificed himself to 
the will of his father, and for the good of the 
church.” This last remark Mr. Prescott 
unfortunately leaves untranslated; but it is 
extremely important, inasmuch as it shows 

*that if Charles viewed this marriage chiefly 
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as a political alliance, Philip considered his 
visit to England as a veritable crusade. At 
length the bridegroom’s first token arrived — 
a most splendid jewel containing an almost 
priceless diamond ; and Philip, having com- 
mitted the government to his sister Joanna, 
embarked at Corunna, and, attended by @ 
fleet of more than a hundred sail, landed at 
Southampton on the 19th of July. We are 
told that he was warmly welcomed on his 
arrival ; but that he dared not encounter pub> 
lic feeling is proved by his not adventuring to 
land in London. As to the rejoicings ihere, 
— the guns firing, bells ringing, and proces- 
sions to the churches— these were no sure 
proofs of popular favor. Charles I. was as 
warmly welcomed only two short years before 
he quitted his capital never again to return 
until hisexecution. The warnings of Renard 
were not lost upon the Spanish king. He 
rode constantly abroad during his stay at 
Southampton, breakfasted and dined in public, 
drank healths after the English manner— 
even tasting our strong ale — and, more dis- 
tasteful even than that draught, endeavoring 
to conform himself to the easy manners of his 
new subjects, and to greet them with studied 
courtesy. That he did s0 is strong proof, as 
Mr. Prescott remarks, of the strength of his 
apprehensions. He even dismissed hundreds 
of his attendants who had followed him from 
Spain ; and when he set out to meet the queen 
at Winchester he was attended by English 
archers, but they were dressed in the yellow 
and red livery of the house of Arragon. 
Philip had a striking specimen of English 
weather that day. The rain poured in tor+ 
rents, as though St. Swithin, with his Saxon 
hatred of the foreigner, determined to half 
drown the Spanish king ere he entered that 
rain-bringing bishop’s own city. But the 
stately monarch ambled on, with his red felt 
cloak wrapped closely round him, and his 
broad hat slouched over his eyes; and drip- 
ping, draggled, in most travel-soiled plight, 
Philip, with his close attendants, Alva, 
Hoorne, and Egmont, entered Winchester, 
A short interview with Mary took place, and 
as she spoke the Castilian as fluently as Eng- 
lish, no interpreter was needed. Two days 
after, on the feast of St. James, the patron 
saint of Spain, the marriage took place in 
Winchester Cathedral. Scarcely a stronger 
proof of Mary’s dread of her subjects could, 
we think, be given, than the fact of her 
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being married in a city which, although it 
Claimed, many centuries before, to be the 
metropolis of Wessex, indeed of England, 
was now sunk into obscurity and decay. 
The whole ceremony was gorgeous in the ex- 
treme. Philip, in white satin and cloth of 
gold, with the collar of the golden fleece 
round his neck, and’ the garter below his 
knee, went on foot to the cathedral, where 
Mary, blazing with diamonds, soon after 
arrived ; and here the long service was com- 
menced by Gardiner — the primate Cranmer 
was now prisoner in the Tower — which 
lasted four hours! A solemn procession and 
8 dainty banquet followed, and dancing con- 
cluded the evening. 

A month passed ere Philip and Mary 
dared to enter the good City of London ; and 
not until then, a contemporary informs us, 
were the mouldering heads and quarters of 
the sufferers in Wyatt's rising removed. 
“ The loyal citizens,’’ as Mr. Prescott terms 
them, were certainly not yet reconciled to 
their new sovereign ; for, however on this 
Occasion pageants might have decked the 
streets, and the conduits might have run with 
wine, we know that the pillory was in con- 
stant requisition for men, and women too, on 
account of seditious speeches ; and a numer- 
gus watch, although the height of summer, 
still nightly patrolled the streets. The osten- 
tatious display of treasure, which Philip 
caused to be paraded through the streets on 
its way to the Tower, was a more pleasant 
sight ; but the people, harassed with political 
changes, and already dreading religious per- 
gecution, seem to have little heeded it, or 
aught beside. 

In marrying the queen, Philip had now 
fulfilled his duty to his father ; his duty to 
“holy church’ next engaged his attention, 
60 he prepared for the coming of Cardinal 
Pole, charged to restore the heretic kingdom 
to the true faith, by bestowing pensions to 
the amount of many thousand gold crowns 
on most of the queen’s ministers, on the 
plea of recompensing their loyalty to their 
mistress. The bait was eagerly swallowed. 
Men who were loud for the reformation in 
Edward's days; and who, on the accession of 
Elizabeth, again professed their hatred to 
“the Bishop of Rome, and all his detestable 
enormities,’’ now made most humble recant- 
ation of their heresies, and with the exulting 
king and queen welcomed the legate as he 





came up the Thames in his barge blazing 
with scarlet and gold, and the legatine cross 
of solid silver glittering at the prow. And 
then followed that disgraceful scone, when the 
representatives of a proud nation knelt at the 
feet of a priest, and received his absolution 
and blessing, as they again bowed their necks 
to the Papal yoke. Well migiit it seem to 
Micheli, the Venetian ambassador, that ‘‘ the 
example and authority of the sovereign are 
everything with the people in matters of 
faith, and that they conform easily to his 
will ;’’ but he had yet to fearn that a cor 
rupt court is no representative of a people, 
nor is even a venal parliament. He was all 
unaware of the deep, stern spirit of resist- 
ance that was slowly gathering strength 
among the masses — of that attitude of quiet 
endurance, but steady determination, of the 
Englishman, which felt its strength, and 
therefore could affurd to wait. 

Meanwhile, Philip exultingly claimed in 
his letters the merit of having extirpated 
heresy in England, and his delighted father 
willingly gave him the full credit. But 
Philip’s own confessor, after the first burn- 
ings in Smithfield, sternly denounced coercion 
in matters of religion, and advanced opinions 
of such ultra liberality that few polemics of 
that day would have endorsed them ; so it 
has eyen been imagined that the monarch, 
who shed seas of blood in the Netherlands 
for the Romish faith, and who attended an 
auto de fé as a summer day’s pastime, was 
actually grieved at the progress of persecution 
in England! Far more likely, as Mr. Pre» 
cott suggests, was it a ruse to obtain a 
slight tribute of respect from the people. 
That he felt the want of this we have many 
proofs; for even the foreign ambassadors 
remarked how little authority he possessed. 
The parliament, venal as it was, would not 
assent to his coronation, nor would it become 
a party to the French war. It was some- 
thing new for the heir of Charles V. to ex 
press to subjects a wish, and tu find it remain 
ungratified. 

But his moral character, too, disgusted 
the English (although chafing under the 
harsh rule of Mary, they openly rejoiced that 
the husband on whom she lavished such devo- 
tion was so notoriously unfaithful) ; and, not 
improbably, those coarse rhymes, and rude 
jests, and scoffing ballads of the day, Philip 
found more galling to his proud Castilian 
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spirit, than the firm but respectful refusals 
6f the council to admit him to any participa- 
tion of real power.* He felt he could not 
make the politics of England subservient to 
his own interests, and little desire could he 
have to protract bis stay in a country where 
he was but a hated exile. Just theh a sum- 
mons arrived from his father. Charles had 
determined upon his abdication, and Philip 
joyfully took leave of his sorrowing queen, 
who, with heavy heart, parted from him at 
Greenwich ; he then crossed over to Calais, 
and soon after entered Brussels, where the 
emperor and his court were eagerly awaiting 
his arrival. 

The abdication of Charles V. forms the 
opening chapter of the work before us, and 
a fine historical picture has Mr. Prescott 
given us. The mighty emperor, bowed with 
premature age — he was only fifty-six — with 
his sisters, and his son in imperial pomp, 
surrounded by the nobles and statesmen of 
the Netherlands, leaning on the Prince of 
Orange, and slowly rising to take leave of 
his people, who listened in breathless silence, 
and with unrestrained tears, was a solemn 
spectacle ; and solemn were the words he 
addressed to them. Nor was his short 
address to his son less solemn; and when 
that son flung himself at his father’s feet, and 
Charles raising him up, father and son were 
alike bathed in tears, no marvel that the 
vast assembly burst into sobs, and scarcely 
suppressed cries, for it was no cunning piece 
of acting that was presented before them, but 
the genuine outpouring of natural feeling that 
proved the human heart beat beneath the impe- 
tial mantle. Philip, ever taciturn, spoke but a 
few words ; these were in French, and well 
can we imagine the chill with which those 
foreign accents fell upon the ears of the warm- 
hearted Flemings, who for so many years had 
been accustomed to be addressed by the 
emperor in their own cherished mother tongne. 
The Bishop of Arras, afterwards too well- 
known as Cardinal Granvelle, followed with a 

* In these scoffing ballads the Spaniards shared ; and in 
the expressions of popular hatred even more largely. Mr. 
Prescott quotes from Spanish writers, complaints how hard- 
ly their countrymen were dealt with. Our writers tell a 
different story. Complaints of “despyteous usage” are 
frequent, and Machin gives more than one instance of men 
“shamefully slayne” by Spaniards, On one occasion two 
men were hanged for robbing a Spaniard ; this was but the 
usual penalty ; but then he tells us they were hung “ be- 

in the morning, and so hangyng alle day in the 
raine.” Now, one hour was the customary time ; we may 


therefore well believe the rage of the people, that these men 
for mere robbery should be thus actually gibbeted. 





long speech, chiefly worthy of notice for the 
solemn pledge of Philip to respect the laws 
and liberties of the Netherlands. How well 
that pledge was kept is well known. 

Having resigned the government of the 
Netherlands, Charles next ceded the soves 
reignty of Castile and Arragon to his son; 
and also, in effect, resigned the imperial 
crown to his brother Ferdinand, although for 
the present retaining the title, and then the 
voluntary abdicator of the widest sovereignty 
in Europe—a sovereignty unequalled since 
the days of the earlier but scarecly mightier 
Charles — quitted Flanders to take up his 
quiet abode at the monastery of Yuste; 
greeted on his long and wearisome journey 
across the greater portion of Spain by count- 
less multitudes, who saw in him the aged 
soldier of the cross, who, having fought the 
good fight, had now bequeathed the trusty 
brand to his son, with solemn charge never 
to sheathe it until the heretic, like the Moors, 
had been driven from Christendom. 

Charles was at war with Franee previously 
to his abdication ; but one of his last acts was 
to enter into the treaty of Vuucelles, which 
secured a truce for five years. This treaty 
was, however, destined to be in force even @ 
shorter time than is usual for such documents; 
for, by persuasion of the pope, Paul IV., lesa 
than five months passed when the King of 
France, ‘‘ with the Pope four one of his allies 
and the Grand Turk for the other, prepared 
to make war on the most catholic prince of 
Christendom.” It is not the least curious — 
incident of this strange contest that Alva, now 
Governor of Naples, fought with such hearty 
good will against the holy father that, but for 
Philip’s opportune reconciliation with the 
fiery pontiff, his general might have entered 
Rome not as a pilgrim, but as victor. Meane 
while, Philip made vigorous preparations in 
the Low Countries, and, anxious to bring 
England into the war, he returned in March, 
1557, after more than eighteen months’ ab 
sence. On this occasion, Philip and Mary 
paid a visit to the City, and Machin records 
that they were ‘‘receyved wythe grete joye 
and plesur.”” Ifthe joy were real, it seems 
very probable it was owing to the rumors gen- 
erally prevailing that Philip was still friendly 
to Elizabeth. It was certainly believed that to 
him she owed the exchange from her rigorous 
confinement at Woodstock to the compar. 
atively mere surveillance of her residence at 
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Hampton Court, and subsequently at Hat- 
field ; while to Mary, who too well knew that 
while she was childless Elizabeth was viewed 
by catholics as well as protestants as the heir 
to the crown, she was an object of suspicion 
and aversion, although she had for a short 
time previously been treated with unwonted 
kindness. 

The state of England was indeed gloomy. 
The tyranny of the clergy was such as would 
never have been borne in the days of our 
nobler Plantagenets, and persecution was 
doing its work with the zeal of the Holy In- 
quisition. But still English feeling made 
itself to be heard, and in the free speaking 
which could not be suppressed, in the eager 
circulation of every rumor— not idle, for 
each showed the strong current of public 
opinion —in the continued plots, even the 
strange personation of the king, who had been 
dead four years, — above all, in the stern ex- 
pression of religious feeling that sent ‘‘ twenty 
thousand,”’ says the diarist, men and women 
out to Stratford to cheer by their presence, 
perhaps in hopes to rescue, the thirteen vic- 
tims who were to suffer there, — Mary learnt 
that England was still unsubdued. Still she 
seems to have flattered herself with the hope 


that a venal parliament might be persuaded 
to offer Philip the crown. But this the much- 
enduring nation would not allow, although, 
contrary to the express conditions of her mar- 
riage treaty, the parliament agreed to declare 


war against France. After a residence of 
scarcely four months in England, Philip de- 
parted, never to meet his neglected wife again, 
and never again to set foot in England. Not 
improbably, he anticipated a speedy return ; 
for the health of the queen was evidently fast 
failing, and what should prevent him from 
seeking, in case of her death, alliance with 
her sister, Elizabeth? It is suggestive to 
observe the marked respect with which this 
long-neglected princess was treated during his 
short stay, and the deep melancholy which all 
along marked, with deeper shade, Mary’s 
gloomy features. 

Philip returned to Brussels with his con- 
tingent of English troops, who, although sum- 
moned to fight against their hereditary foemen, 
expressed no joy; and with an army of men 
of various nations, which he placed under the 
command of the Duke of Savoy, the rejected 
suitor of Elizabeth, set forth against St. 
Quentin. The story of this gallant fight is 





told at length, and most spiritedly, by Mr. 
Prescott. Never had France sustained such 
a defeat since the days of Agincour ; and the 
huge and hideous Escorial still bears witness 
to the joy of Philip, and his gratitude to St. 
Lawrence, on whose day the victory was won. 
‘Ts Philip at Parist’’ is said to have been 
the inquiry of Charles, when, in his retreat 
at Yuste, he heard the tidings. ‘* But Philip 
was not of that sanguine temper which over- 
looks, or at least overleaps, obstacles in hig 
way ;”” besides, his heterogeneous army began 
to fall out among themselves, while the Eng- 
lish troops grudged even a victory in which 
they themselves had borne a part, because it 
was gained for the hated Spaniard. They 
demanded to return to their native country, 
and Philip was compelled to yield. 

Chafing under their late defeat, the French, 
under conduct of the Duke of Guise, now 
attacked Calais, that last proud trophy of our 
forefathers’ valor, upon which France looked 
“* with the same feeling with which the Span- 
ish Moslems, when driven into Africa, looked 
to the recovery of their ancient possessions in 
Granada ; ’’ .and, ill fortified and weakly de- 
fended, in six days it fell into their hands. 
Then was “‘ the last drop poured into the 
already full cup,” and then the national spirit 
— the resistless spirit of the Englishman — 
arose. What was it to them that the doting 
wife had been eager to lay her whole posses- 
sions at the feet of her unworthy husband? 
Were they, whose fathers so long ago had 
battled for their freedom, to be the mere 
vassals of an alien who had sought to over- 
bear them with foreign troops, while Calais, 
defenceless and dilapidated, was suffered to be 
wrested from them? They bad borne much 
— they could bear much — for the spirit which 
had been crushed on Bosworth Field was only 
slowly reviving ; even religious persecution, in 
its ghastliest form, had been endured. But 
England, with her proud memories of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincour — her history stretch- 
ing back to times more remote than Rome’s 
earliest days —apocryphal as we know this 
to be, but not the less influential to our fore- 
fathers, who actually based solemn points of 
law upon it—should she yield homage to 
him who could win a signal victory for him- 
self, but who suffered the last, the very last 
trophy of England’s proudest triumphs to be 
snatched away? It was with the loss of 
Calais that English spirit revived again. 
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Mary seems really to have mourned the loss 
of this stronghold with a truly English inten- 
sity of feeling. ‘* When die, Calais will be 
found written on my heart,’’ said she; and 
this one saying almost vindicates for her a 
place among our truly English sovereigns, de- 
spite of her half-foreign descent, and foreign 
education and feelings. But the people would 
not believe her regrets ; she was become alto- 
gether an alien to them ; and around the young 
princess, of English descent alike by father 
and mother — educated by Englishmen, Eng- 
lish in tastes and habits — English, above all, 
in that steadfast spirit which quailed not, 
even beneath the very gateway where her own 
mother had entered to her execution, the 
hearts and hopes of all England gathered. 
And Elizabeth felt this, and, we believe, grate- 
fully felt the generous enthusiasm that had 
braved the wrath of the queen to proffer 
homage to her prisoner ; for when the Duke 
of Feria, charged with letters to Mary, now 
upon her death-bed, visited Elizabeth at Hat- 
field, and craftily enlarged on the kind offices 
Philip had performed for her, her truly Eng- 
lish answer was, that while she acknowledged 
the protection she had received from him in 
her troubles, ‘‘ for her present prospects she 
was indebted neither to the king nor to the 
English lords, however much these latter 
might vaunt their fidelity. It was to the 
people that she owed them, and on the people 
the relied.’’* This answer of Elizabeth, as 
Mr. Prescott truly remarks, furnishes the key 
to her success, 

As the summer advanced, Mary was still 
sinking ; on the 30th of April she made her 
will,t a document curious alike for the strong 
expression of her religious feelings, her de- 
voted love to Philip, and the delusion that 
even then she was about to give an heir 
to the crown. Philip was now expected, 
and orders were issued to the lord-admiral to 
be in readiness. But he never came; and 
the news of the decisive victory gained by 
Count Egmont over the French at Gravelines 
probably afforded little joy to the dying queen. 
But death now began to be strangely busy 
among Philip’s relations. His aunt, the 
Dowager Queen of France, had lately died ; 


* This statement is very important, as it occurs in the 
Duke of Feria’s report to the king, and, therefore, could not 
BY rll tbeichtien, 

Ww found at full length, together with a v 
vindication of her, in the nee to the Privy 
se Expenses of Princess Mary, edited by Sir F. 
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on the 2lst of September, Charles V. was 
gathered to his fathers ; and just two months 
later, Mary ended her troubled life. It was 
probably owing to his seclusion, which con- 
tinued for some weeks after he learnt his 
father’s death, that Philip was not aware of 
Mary’s extreme danger, otherwise, we think, 
he would have endeavored to have been in 
England at the time of her decease. From 
the Duke of Feria he had learned Elizabeth’s 
strong tendency to heretical opinions, and how 
widely they had spread among the people he 
was well aware; it therefore seems to us @ 
signal providence that the death of the father 
should by so short an interval have preceded 
that of the wife, and thus was Elizabeth able 
to ascend the throne unopposed, and to sur- 
round herself with protestant councillors, ere 
Philip, even by message, could interfere. 
Meanwhile, the people stood in hushed expec- 
tation. On the 28th of October, Mary adaed 
a codicil to her will, in which, all hope of an 
heir to the crown being abandoned, she en- 
treats, with sad earnestness, her ‘‘ next heire 
and successor ’’ to permit her executors to 
carry the provisions of her will into effect. 
‘Tn it,’? as Sir F. Madden remarks, ‘* we evi- 
dently discern the fear of one who doubted 
the sincerity of her successor.” But as the 
provisions of the will applied the greater por- 
tion of the bequests to convents, and for 
masses, they, of course, became invalid by law. 
Every eye was now fixed on the palace of S6. 
James, where Mary lay sinking into death; 
and the people, anticipating its slow approach, 
declared it had already taken place, for ‘‘a 
woman was sett on the pelerye for sayyng 
that the quen was ded, and her grace was 
not ded then.” Five days afterward Mary 
died, and Elizabeth was proclaimed by a con- 
course of nobles, catholic as will as protes- 
tant, amid the wildest rejoicings. ‘A Domino 
factum est istud, et est mirabile oculis nostris,” 
was the grateful utterance of the young queen, 
and throughout her long reign that exulting 
text was the legend on her gold coinage. 
Philip received the news of Mary’s death 
with little emotion. The accession of Eliza- 
beth was more important to him; and “a 
month had not elapsed since Mary’s remains 
were laid in Westminster Abbey when the 
royal widower made direct offers, through his 
ambassador Feria, for her hand.”” But the 
English queen, ‘‘ the true-hearted English 





queen,” as Mr. Prescott terms her, just 
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crowned amid the rejoicings of Englishmen, 
stood firm ; and, while she sent a courteous 
answer, showed by her earnest efforts in favor 
of Protestantism that her decision was made. 
Philip soon after sent a remonstrance, telling 
her that unless she openly disavowed the pro- 
ceedings of her parliament, their marriage 
could not take place; and then Elizabeth, 
with much courtesy, declined his proposals. 
Thus, linked in marriage, Philip and Elizabeth 
were not destined to be ; but linked in politi- 
cal affairs — great antagonists in the stern 
strife of protestant and catholic, we shall 
meet them for more than thirty years. Nor 
is it improbable, as Mr. Prescott remarks, 
** that feelings of a personal nature mingled 
with those of a political, in the long hostili- 
ties which Philip afterwards carried on with 
the English queen.”” Philip was not the 
man to pardon, or to forget a denial. We 
have gone over this portion of Philip's his- 
tory more at length, because we feel assured 
that a just view of Mary’s reign is most im- 
portant fur a due appreciation of that of her 
great successor. In her reign, the key-note 
of that lofty tone of national feeling which 
manifests itself so nobly throughout that of 
Elizabeth, was certainly struck; and the 
awakening the energies of a great people to 
a sense of their mighty power is certainly 
due to Philip of Spain. 

A very interesting chapter on the latter 
days of Charles V. concludes the first book ; 
and although, as Mr. Prescott remarks, ‘‘ the 


‘subject has now become a thrice-told tale,” 


—for this chapter, he tells us, was written 
four years ago, —still in his hands it becomes 
@ most pleasant one. While giving the 
various detuils, with which Mr. Stirling, and 
M. Pichot, and Mignet have also made us 
acquainted, Mr. Prescott proves, from origi- 
nal documents, the deep interest Charles still 
felt in public affairs. In regard to that ex- 
traordinary but most solemn act, surely too 
severely termed ‘‘a melancholy farce’’ by 
our author, the celebration of his own obse- 
quies by the still living emperor, Mr. Pres- 
cott brings forward many historical doubts, 
although, on the whole, he seems inclined to 
believe that perhaps some ceremony of the 
kind took place, but earlier than the day 
assigned to it. Soon after the day usually 


assigned, Charles became alarmingly ill, and 
he executed a codicil to his will, in which, 


among other injunctions, he conjured Philip 
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to cherish the Holy Inquisition, as the best 
instrument for the suppression of heresy — 
**so shall you have my blessing, and the 
Lord shall prosper you in all your undertak- 
ings!”? On the 2lst of September, feebly 
attempting* to clasp the silver crucifix which 
had belonged to the empress, ‘‘to him the 
momento of earthly love as well as heavenly,” 
and earnestly pronouncing the words, ‘* Ay, 
Jesus,’’ he died. 

The second book commences the narrative 
of the war in the Netherlands ; an episode, 
indeed, as Mr. Prescott remarks, in Philip’s 
history, but one of incalculable importance, 
producing effects which have stretched on- 
wards to our own times, and will still influ- 
ence future generations. Te begins his nar 
rative with a masterly view of the Nether 
lands in the sixteenth century, and a rapid 
survey of the policy of Charles V., with his 
ineffectual endeavors to stay the progress of 
the Reformation. On Philip's second visit, 
in 1559, when he appointed his half-sister, 
the well-known Duchess of Parma, regent, 
he plainly saw, in the bold front of the sturdy 
representatives of the people at the assembly 
of the states-general at Ghent, and still more 
from their stern speeches, that Flanders still 
possessed a spirit somewhat akin to that 
which he had witnessed in England. But 
Philip, although he indignantly quitted the 
assembly, expressed no outward sign of dis 
pleasure. He bided his time, and deadly was 
his vengeance. He returned quickly to Spain, 
and there occupied himself in the grateful 
task of uprooting the tares that had begun 
to spring up among the wheat, by the aid of 
the Holy Inquisition. ‘‘ Never was there a 
persecution that did its work more thoroughly ; 
it blighted every living thing, so that no 
germ remained for future harvests,’’ and 
protestantism was utterly crushed under foot 
in Spain. Proud of this victory, Philip per- 
haps imagined that the same success would 
crown his efforts in the Netherlands ; but 
while the Spaniard, ‘‘ intrenched behind the 
wall of the Pyrenees,” cut off from almost 
all communication with other lands, lay as 
a bond-slave at the feet of his sovereign, the 
hardy Netherlanders were men accustomed to 
think, and to act for themselves. 


‘* The Netherlands lay like a valley among the 
hills, which drinks all the waters of the sut- 
rounding country. They were a common reser» 
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nations on their border. On the south were the 
Lutherans of Germany; the French Huguenots 
them on the west; and by the ocean they 
eld communication with England and the na- 
tions of the Baltic. The soldier quartered on 
their territory, the seaman who visited their 
shores, the trader who trafficked in their towns, 
brought with them different forms of the new 
religion. Books from France and from Germany 
circulated widely among a people, nearly all of 
whom were able toread. Freedom of speculation 
on religious subjects soon extended to political. 
It was the natural tendency of reform. The 
same spirit of free inquiry which attacked the 
foundations of unity of faith stood ready next to 
assail those of unity of government; and men 
began boldly to criticize the rights of kings, and 
the duties of subjects.’’ 


No wonder the orthodox Archduchess Mary, 
when she resigned the regency, wrote to her 
brother, the.emperor, declaring that she could 
no longer reign over a people in whom respect 
for God and man seemed no longer to exist. 
But, under Charles V., however free opinions 
on political subjects might be spreading, the 
Flemings held fast their fealty to him, for he 
was also a Fleming. But Philip was an 
alien, and of all aliens the Spaniard seems to 
have been hated by them with really an 
English hatred. And, then, Spanish troops 
were still most oppressively quartered upon 
them, and Granvelle, Margaret’s chief min- 
ister, was also a foreigner. Margaret, indeed, 
was a Fleming, and her influence went far 
to soften asperities;—it is probable, too, 
that to her Flemish sympathies the people 
owed the eventual resignation of Granvelle. 
But although Philip acquiesced most  re- 
luctantly in the removal of a minister chosen 
by himself, he was not prepared to allow the 
claims of the nobles; and ere Count Egmont 
set forth on his mission to Madrid, there is 
little doubt that his plan to coerce the 
Netherlands into ohedience, at whatever cost, 
had been formed. On bis arrival, the gallant 
and unsuspecting Egmont was received with 
unwonted benignity ;—indeed, the chival- 
rous noble who bad won for Philip the two 
chief victories of his reign deserved to be so 
received, — and a ready ear was granted to 
his requests. But Egmont did not know 
that at that very time a conclave of theolo- 
gians had given their sanction to the san- 
guinary projects of the king, and that he, 
before the crucifix, had pledged himself to 
perform them. 

Egmont returned rejoicing ; but when the 
sealed instructions he brought were opened 
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and read before the council, these ominous 
words met their ears, —‘‘ I would rather 
lose a hundred thousand lives, if I had so 
many, than allow a single change in matters 
of religion! ’’ ‘* The count has boen made the 
dupe of Spanish cunning,’’ said William of 
Orange; and Egmont by his silence acknow- 
ledged it. The people now felt that there 
was nothing more to be expected, and resist 
ance henceforth assumed an organized form, 
After many deliberations, the confederated 
nobles at length determined to present a 
petition to the Regent, and in April, 1566, 
two hundred armed, with many followers, 
entered Brussels. The petition was presented ; 
but while Margaret deferred her answer, that 
singular scene took place, which cannot be 
better given than in Mr. Prescott’s own 
words : 


** At one of the banquets given at Culemberg 
House, where three hundred confederates were 
present, Broderode presided. During the repast 
he related to some of the company the manner in 
which the petition had been received by the 
duchess. She seemed at first disconcerted, he 
said, by the number of the confederates, but was 
reassured by Barlaimont, who told her they were 
nothing but a crowd of beggars. This greatly 
incensed some of the company; but Broderode, 
taking it more good humoredly, said that he, and 
his friends, had no objection to the name, since 
they were ready at any time to become beggars 
for the service of their king and country. This 
sally was received with great applause by the 
guests, who, as they drank to one another, 
shouted ‘ Vivent les Gueuzx,’ Long live the beg- 
gars. Broderode finding the jest took so well 
left the room, and soon returned with a beggar’s 
wallet and wooden bowl, such as was used by 
the mendicant fraternity in the Netherlands; 
then pledging the company in a bumper, he 
swore to devote his life and fortune to the cause. 
The wallet and the bowl went round the table; 
and as each of the merry guests drunk in turn 
to his confederates, the shout arose of ‘ Vivent 
les Gueuz,’ until the hall rang with the mirth 
of the revellers. 

“Tt happened that at the time, the Prince 
of Orange and the Counts Hoorne and Egmont 
were passing on their way to the council. Their 
attention was attracted by the noise, and they 
paused a moment, when William, who well knew 
the temper of the jovial company, proposed that 
they should go in, and endeavor to break up 
their revels. . . . . The appearance of the three 
nobles gave a fresh impulse to the joyous merri- 
ment of the company; and as the new comers 
pledged their friends in the wine-cup, it was 
received with the same thundering acclamations 
of ‘Vivent les Gueuz.’ ’’ 


‘* Every one knows,’ as Mr. Prescoté 4 


truly remarks, ‘‘ the importance of a popular 
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name to a faction. Such the name ‘ Guewr’ 
now became to the confederates, and it was 
soon understood to signify not only those who 
were opposed to the Government, but to the 
dominant religion. All the customary insignia 
of mendicancy now became the fashion ; and 
beggars’ staves delicately carved, wooden 
bowls inlaid with silver, and gold and silver 
medals, with the emblem of two hands 
grasping a wallet, were in universal request, 
while the inscription on the last, ‘ Faithful 
to the king, even to carrying the wallet,’ 
proved that the confederates, as yet, had no 
thought of casting off their allegiance.”” The 
confederates proceeded to Antwerp, and there 
the new name was received with a mighty 
shout, that was re-echoed to the farthest 
corners of the city. And now began the 
public preachings, when armed men stood 
round to protect alike the preacher and the 
more helpless part of the congregation, and 
when the psalm, sung by myriad voices, 
swelled like trumpet notes of defiance on the 
ears of their haughty enemies. It was a 
noble rising, that revolt of the Netherlands ; 
and if during that deadly strife some deeds 
of needless destruction were committed by a 
rade populace who had long felt their wrongs, 
but now for the first time felt their strength, 
who shall sternly denounce them! Was it 
80 great a crime that men who had been 
crushed beneath the power of a ruthless 
priesthood — who had seen friends and rela- 
tives led to prison and to the stake — should 
have wreaked a figurative vengeance, not on 
living men, but upon marble saints and silver 
Madonnas ' 

The news of the tumults in the Netherlands 
excited the greatest horror in the breasts of the 
orthodox Spaniards. All his council strongly 
urged Philip to proceed at once to Flanders 
and crush so fearful a rebellion. But Philip, 
however high might be his notions of kingly 
power, had certainly little enough faith in 
‘the divinity which doth hedge a king; ” 
80, Writing to his sister with his characteristic 
duplicity that he was speedily coming, he 
meanwhile kept safely at home, and arranged 
with Alva for his sanguinary expeditiony 
Happily for William of Orange, and the cause 
of freedom, news of this plan reached him, 
and he escaped, after vainly urging the chival- 
rous Egmont likewise to seek safety in flight. 
“I trust in the clemency of my sovereign,’’ 
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William, “ that the Spaniards will use you as 
@ bridge to pass over into thiscountry.”” An 
ominous prediction, but fulfilled to the letter. 
Egmont now returned to Brussels, and by his 
zeal for the catholic religion strove to make 
amends for the past, cherishing the hope that 
**it would be completely effaced from the 
memory of his master — a master who might 
forget a favor but who was never known to 
forget an injury.” The revolt now, to all 
appearance, seemed entirely subdued: the 
defection and the death of some of the nobles ; 
the vigorous, indeed cruel, measures of Mar- 
garet, when her first alarm had subsided, and 
the rumor that an army, under the command 
of Alva, was coming, were sufficient to insure 
a tranquillity, which the regent mistook for 
peace. And crowds, mourning the failure 
of hopes that once seemed so well founded, 
and unable to endure the excesses of the re- 
gent’s troops, who rode over the country 
plundering and shooting down whoever op- 
posed them, fled to more friendly lands, 
Chief among these asylums of banished free- 
dom was our own country; and warm and 
heartfelt was the welcome our forefathers gave 
to the banished Flemings. It is pleasant to 
read in the correspondence of that day the 
interest these poor exiles for conscience sake 
awakened in every heart ; how the preacher 
at Paul’s Cross, denouncing the pope and the 
King of Spain with even more than wonted 
energy, urged on his willing hearers the text 
‘* T was a stranger and ye took me in ;’’ how 
the ‘ worshipful marchaunts,’’ with Sir 
Thomas Gresham at their head, made liberal 
gatherings; and how Elizabeth and her min- 
isters so far braved the anger of Philip as to 
give them a peaceful home beneath the broad 
shadow of English law. And richly was 
that unselfish kindness requited. That Eng- 
land stands first among the nations in manu- 
factures, as in commerce, she in great measure 
owes to this immigration of the industrious 
Flemings. 

The march of Alva to Brussels in the 
spring of 1567, his ominous entry, and the 
black deeds of the ‘‘ Council of Blood,” are 
well known ; but most important light is 
thrown by Mr. Prescott on this period, from 
the valuable correspondence of Philip Il. 
published by M. Gachard, from the Spanish 
archives, and the voluminous collection of 
original documents relating to the House of 
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who had always deprecated the arrival of 
Alva, and who had written while he was yet 
on his march, that his name was so odious 
that it would suffice to make the whole Span- 
ish nation detested, received him with undis- 
guised disgust ; and the curious spectators 
amused themselves with contrasting the cour- 
teous and even deferential manners of the 
haughty Spaniard with the chilling reserve 

the regent. Alva was prepared for the 
hatred of the Flemish lords, but Margaret 
he desired to conciliate. He offered to pay 
her another visit, in great state, as suited her 
rank, but she declined it, and received him to 
a private audience in her own apartment. 
Among other subjects, Alva proposed to intro- 
duce a Spanish garrison into Brussels. To 
this Margaret vehemently objected. ‘‘ If the 
people murmur, you can tell them I am a 
headstrong man and bent on having my own 
way,’ was the stern reply; and Margaret 
felt from that moment that she was ruler but 
in name. The reason of Alva’s détermina- 
tion to introduce Spanish troops into Brussels 
was soon made evident; although, for the 
present, he gave brilliant entertainments, and 
strove, though in vain, to dissipate the 
ominous gloom that hung over that fair city. 
Soon after, Alva and his son wrote in most 
friendly terms to Count Hoorne, inviting him 
to Brussels, and when, in distrust, he still 
kept aloof, Alva with warmest protestations 
of kindness told the count’s secretary that, 
**if he could but see him, he had that to say 
which would content him. He would find 
he .was not fdrgottém by his friends ! ’’ 
Hoorne yielded, and came ; the less suspi- 
cious Egmont had already become reconciled 
to Alva ; and at Culemberg House, the scene 
of the ** Gueux”’ confederation, but now the 
residence of the duke, on the 9th of Septem- 
ber these unfortunate nobles met the Council 
of State to discuss some plans of fortifica- 
tion : 

‘**In the meantime strong guards had been 
posted at all the avenues of the house, and cav- 
alry, drawn from the country, established in the 
suburbs. The duke prolonged the meeting 
until information was privately communicated 
to him of the arrest of Backerzele, Egmont’s 
secretary, and Van Strelen, the burgomaster of 


Antwerp. As soon as these tidings were con- 
veyed to Alva, he broke up the meeting of the 


council. Then entering into conversation with 


Egmont, he-strolled wi 
joining rooms, in one o} 
of soldiers. 
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Davila, the captain of the duke’s guard, went 
up to Egmont, and demanded his sword, telling 
him at the same time he was his prisoner. The 
count, astounded by the proceeding, and seeing 
himself surrounded by soldiers, made no attempt 
at resistance, but calmly, and with much dig- 
nity of manner, gave up his sword, saying at 
the same time, ‘It has done the king service 
more than once.’ And well might he say so: 
for with that sword he had won the fields of 
Gravelines and St. Quentin. 

*¢ Hoorne fell into a similar ambuscade in an- 
other part of the palace, whither he was drawn 
while conversing with the duke’s son, Ferdinand 
de Toledo, who, according to his father’s ac- 
count, had the whole merit of arranging this 
little drama. Neither did he make any resist- 
ance; but, on learning Egmont’s fate, yielded 
himself up, saying, ‘he had no right to expect 
to fare better than his friend.’ ’’ 


These unfortunate nobles were conducted 
through the province, ‘‘ which,” as Alva’s 
secretary remarks, ‘‘ Egmont had lately ruled 
with an authority greater even than that of 
the king,’’ to Ghent, where the populace 
gazed in stupefied silence as they passed along 
to their prison. This arrest produced gen- 
eral rejoicings at Madrid ; the Court of Rome 
also exulted ; all, save that wary old states- 
man Granvelle, who asked, ‘‘ Has the duke 
drawn into his net the silent one? ’? — as the 
Prince of Orange was popularly called. On 
being answered in the negative, ‘‘ Then,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ if he has not caught him, he 
has caught nothing.”’ 

‘Thank God, all is tranquil in the Low 
Countries,’’ wrote Alva, just after, to the 
king. ‘‘They say many are leaving the 
country ; it is hardly worth while to arrest 
them.”’ Little did the hardened ruffian 
think how with each exile the tale of violence 
and bloodshed was carried farther still ; how 
the French Huguenots were arousing them- 
selves for their aid ; and how England slowly 
and sternly was girding herself for that fierce 
contest, which, ere its close, cost Philip his 
boasted Armada. At the close off 1567, 
Alva received his commission of Captain- 
general of the Netherlands, the ‘ ~ step 
needed to place him utterly beyond the con- 
trol of law; and he inaugurated the new 

ar by condemning eighty-four persons to 
Ween, to which thirty-seven were added 
during the followinggggonth, and thirty-five 
in March, besides such ‘* small deer’? as the 
keen hunter would not consider worthy of a 
specific enumeration among the nobler gai 
His letters to Philip on these occasions Cie 
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a strong light on his brutal-character. ‘‘ The 

nt manner,” Mr. Prescott remarks, 
‘in which the duke talks over the fate of 
his victims with his master may remind one 
of the similar dialogues between Petit André 
and Louis XI., in Quentin Durward.” 
Rather later he writes, ‘‘ Five hundred citi- 
wens received sentence of death. They 
wearied me out of my life with their impor- 
tunities ; ’’ but still he reckons three hundred 
more heads must fall ere pardon is talked 
about! What kind of students of history 
can those writers be who discourse so dolefully 
about the insubordination of subjects to their 
rulers! To us, one of the most melancholy 
reflections has ever been, the fearful amount 
of misrule and injustice that men will endure, 
before they band together to claim their 
birthright. 

** Theywretched people in the Netherlands 
now looked to the Prince of Orange as the 
only refuge left them under providence ; ”’ and 
he now felt that the time was come. He 
made vigorous exertions;-and the French 
ambassador, we recollect, writing from Lon- 
don in the spring of this year, reports with 
what joy the inhabitants received the news, 
and how they actually clamored for a war 
with Spain,and sent over money, and watched 
with heartiest prayers the progress of the con- 
flict. ‘The two earlier and less important ex- 
peditions were failures. The third, com- 
manded by Louis of Nassau, was a gallant 
victory. This was the battle of Heyligerlee 
—the story of avhich is most spiritedly told 
by Mr. Prescott where nine pieces of 
artillery, with money and stores, were taken, 
and sixteen hundred Spaniards left dead on 
the field, with their gallant commander Arem- 
berg. The rage of Alva, when the news ar- 
rived, knew no bounds, and he determined at 
once to place himself at the head of his troops. 
But%gven rage with him was postponed for 
yen , an@ he determined to bring Hoorne 

t to execution before he quitted 
B . The details of this trial fill a whole 
chapter, and show what a mere mockery a 
trial was in Brussels. It was in vain that 
neighboring princes interfered on their be 
that their relations were indefatigable, while 
Egmont’s wife, th ntess Sabina, sur- 
rounded by eleven children, all of tenderest 
age, was ceaselessly imploring the judges, even 
Alva himself, and as a Jast resource, the king, 
to take pity on her unhappy husband. It 
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was a most gratuitous falsification of history, 
as Mr, Prescott remarks, for Goéthe, in his 
fine drama, to substitute a mistress for that 
noble and true-hearted wife. On the 2nd of 
June they were found guilty, and the next day, 
escorted by a body of three thousand men, 
were brought back to Brussels, ‘‘ a sight so 
piteous,’’ said one who was an eye-witness, 
** that no one who beheld it could refrain from 
weeping.”” They were lodged at the Maison 
du Roi, the whole force that had escorted 
them still remaining in the great square. On 
the 4th, the Duke of Alva sent for the Bishop 
of Ypres, and bade him visit the prisoners 
and prepare them for their fate. The worthy 
man, shocked at the tidings, threw himself at 
Alva’s feet to implore mercy, or at least to 
grant them more time for preparation. But 
Alva sternly rebuked him, and dismissed him 
to his mournful task. It was near midnight 
when he entered Egmont’s apartment, and he 
found the poor nobleman, weak and wearied, 
buried inslumber. Egmont was awakened to 
receive sentence of death! No wonder he 
turned deadly pale, and exclaimed, ‘It is a 
terrible sentence.” He remarked that his 
crime scaréely could deserve such a punish- 
ment, but he trusted his innocent family would 
not be involved in his ruin. The kind bishop 
comforted him, received his confession, and 
administered thesacrament. But recollections 
of his wife and family crowded on his mind, 
and he could scarcely fix his thoughts on his 
own death. That death has often been told, 
but Mr. Prescott giveg so full and admirable 
an account, that we Shall continue the nar- 
rative in his own words : 


‘* At 10 in the morning, the soldiers appeared 
who were to conduct him to the scaffold. They 
brought cords, as usual, to bind the prisoner’s 
hands, but Egmont remonstrated, and showed 
he had cut off the collar of his doublet and shirt 
to facilitate the stroke of the executioner, and 
on his promising to attempf no resistance, they 
consented to his remaining with his hands un- 
bound. Egmont was dressed in a crimson dam- 
ask robe and black mantle fringed with gold: 
in his hand he held a white handkerchief. . . . 
As the procession moved slowly along, he repeated 
some portion of the 5ist Psalm, * Have mercy 
upon me, O God,’ in which the good prelate 
joined. In the centre of the square, on the spot 
where so much of the best blood of the Nether- 


lands has been shed, stood the scaffald, covered. 


with black cloth. On it were two velvet cush- 
ions with a small tffiphrouded in black, . 
porting a silver cruci At thicorner of the 


platform were two poles pointed at the end with 
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steel, intimating the purpose for which they 
were intended. Thetroops, who had been under 
arms all night, were now drawn up around in 
order of battle. The space left open by the sol- 
diery was speedily occupied by a crowd of eager 
spectators. Others thronged the roofs and win- 
dows of the buildings that surrounded the mar- 
ket-place, some of which, still standing at the 
present day, show, by their quaint and venerable 
architecture, that they must have looked down 
on the tragic scene we are now depicting. 

**It was indeed a gloomy day for Brussels. 
All business was suspended. The shops were 
closed; the bells tolled in all the churches. An 
air of gloom, as of some impending calamity, 
settled on thecity. ‘It seemed,’ said one resid- 
ing there at the time, ‘as though the day of 
judgment were at hand.’ As the procession 
slowly passed through the ranks of the soldiers, 
Egmont saluted the officers — some of them his 
ancient companions — with such a sweet and 
dignified composure as was long remembered by 
those who saw it; and few, even of the Spaniards, 
could refrain from tears as they took their last 
look at the gallant noble who was to perish by so 
miserable an end. 2 

‘© With a steady step he mounted the scaffold, 
and, as he crossed it, gave utterance to the vain 
wish that, instead of meeting such a fate, he had 
been allowed to die in the service of his king and 
country. He quickly, however, turned to other 
thoughts, and, kneeling on one of the cushions 
with the bishop beside him, he was soon engaged 
earnestly in prayer. With his eyes raised 
towards heaven, with a look of unutterable sad- 
ness, he prayed so fervently and loud as to be 
heard distinctly by the spectators. The prelate, 
much affected, put into his hand the silver cru- 
cifix, which Egmont repeatedly kissed. He then 
stripped off his mantle and robe, and again kneel- 
ing, drew a silk cap over his eyes, and repeating 
the words, ‘Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit,’ he calmly awaited the stroke of the 
executioner. The low sounds of lamentation 
which from time’to time had been heard were 
now hushed into silence, as the minister of jus- 
tice (?) approached, and with a single blow of 
the sword severed the head from the body. A 
cry of horror rose from the multitude, and some 
frantic with grief broke through the ranks of the 
soldiers, and wildly dipped their handkerchiefs 
in the blood that streamed from the scaffold.’ 


Thus perished the chivalrous and generous 
Egmont, — another illustration of the truth 
of that solemn warning, ‘ Put not your trust 
in princes.”” It was almost noon when Count 
Hoorne was brought forth to meet the same 
fate ; “ but his look had less of sorrow than 
of indignation, like that of one conscious of 
enduring wrong. As he trod the scaffuld, 
the apparatus of death seemed to have no 
power to move hii, ’giind, asking the spec- 

‘ he ly laid his head on 
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These were, at least, public murders ; but, 
in the subsequent chapter, which relates the 
fate of Montigny, Hoorne’s younger brother, 
we find that Philip could secretly murder, 
and cloak that murder from the eyes of men, 
even until now, with the wary secrecy of the | 
Holy Inquisition. The cause of historical 
truth owes much to students who, like Mr. 
Prescott, consider the most toilsome research 
well bestowed if light can be thrown on these 
obscure but important facts of history. 

With the sad execution of Egmont and 
Hoorne, Mr. Prescott’s narrative of the war 
in Flanders ends; and he devotes the first 
five chapters of his fourth book to the 
Ottoman empire, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the gallant deeds of the Knights of 
St. John at the obstinate siege of Malta, 
It is a stirring tale of those valiant knights, 
and their illustrious grand master, la Valette, 
and graphically and powerfully is it told by 
Mr. Preseott. Still, we cannot but regret 
that so large a space of his valuable work is 
occupied with the relation of exploits, neithe 
performed by Spaniards, nor having any in- 
fluence on the destinies of Spain. The clos- 
ing chapters are devoted to that most 
mysterious incident of Spanish history, the 
imprisonment and death of Don Carlos; a 
subject which, we need scarcely say, has 
occupied the attention of the dramatist, 
almost as much as the historian. By aid of 
the valuable documents with which a most 
extensive search has supplied him, Mr. Pres- 
cott, while he utterly disproves the commonly 
received tale of the mutual attachment of 
Isabella and her son-in-law, shows the deep 
hatred that Philip unquestionably bore to his 
son. From various testimonies, he proves 
that Don Carlos, sickly and wayward from 
his birth, was of a fierce and haughty temper ; 
that when seventeen years old, he fractured 
his skull by a severe fall; that he was 
trepanned, as the only means of saving his 
life, and ‘‘ there is good reason #0) believe. 
that the blow did some permanent injury to 
the brain ; ’’ for many instances of his strange 
conduct are given. But then mere insanity 

uld excite, even in Philip, pity rather than 
hatred. With great and skill Mr. Pres- 
cott next collects all the evidence (much of 
it most contradictory) which he can obtain 
upon this still mysterious subject; and 
although he leaves undetermined the ques- 





tion whether Carlos was murdered, or died a 
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natural death, he concludes, ‘‘ Yet, can those 
who reject the imputation of murder acquit 
that father of inexorable rigor towards his 
child in the measures which he employed, or 
of the dreadful responsibility which attaches 
to the consequences of them ¢ ”” 
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We close these volumes with much pleasure, 
hoping soon to receive the remaining portion 
of this valuable history ; meanwhile recom- 
mending them to all our readers as a most 
carefully studied and graphic narrative of 
those eventful times. 





Tar RationaL Creation: an Inquiry into the 
Nature and Classification of Rational Crea- 
tures and the Government which God exer- 
cises over them. By the Rev. J. Brodie, 
Monimail. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 


Tus is a philosophico-theological work, in 
which, however, the theological element is the 
more prominent. There are writers who treat 
of the human mind, its nature and properties, 
altogether irrespective of Holy Writ; and others 
again who “shrink from the speculations of sci- 
ence, as if the taint of infidelity adhered to all 
who ventured to intermeddle with them.’’ Mr. 
Brodie pursues ‘‘ a course equally distinct from 
either extreme. We shall begin,” he says, “* by 
inquiring into the nature and constitution of 
man, the only member of the rational creation 
with which natural science is conversant, as they 
are made known to us by reason and observation; 
we shall, in the next place, examine the account 
which Revelation gives us, not only of man but 
of other classes of intelligent creatures, and shall 
then proceed to consider the nature and work of 
the Redeemer, who is man in union with God, 
and the influence which he exerts on the whole 
intelligent creation as the instructor and gover- 
nor of all.”? Such an inquiry, it is evident, 
must be replete with interest, and we feel bound 
to say that Mr. Brodie has conducted it in a 
manner worthy of a Christian philosopher. — 
Critic. 





MonTGOMERY ON THE “‘ PrLGRIM’s PROGRESS.”’ 
—The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? was with him 
always a favorite book, as it is with learned and 
simple, with old and young. An illustrated edi- 
tion being projected, John Major, the publisher, 
applied to Montgomery for ‘‘a sonnet or the 
like,” his ‘og od being to prefix ‘‘ a few copies 
of verses by living poets, to the memory and 
merits of honest John.’’ The scheme was not 
carried out, but Montgomery wrote three sonnets, 
which will be welcome to the admirers of that 
wonderful allegory. They have not been printed 
in any edition of Montgomery’s works : 


AN AGED PILGRIM’S RETROSPECT. 
In Memory of John Bunyan. os 
A little Child, on life’s long Pilgrimage, 
Delightful Dreamer ! I set out with Thee; 
And Thou hast borne my spirit company 


From youth to manhood, manhood to old age; 
Watching and warning me, from stage to stage, 
What Guides to follow, what Deceivers flee, 
And how to fight assured of victory, 
Though war against me men and demons wage. 
Yes, I have known, and felt and suffered all 
That tempts or thwarts the Pilgrim on his way, 
Have proved how bitter ’t is to go astray, 
How hard to climb, how perilous to fall; 
Now halting, ere I tr ‘*the Enchanted 
Ground,’’ 
I look behind, before me, and around. 


Yonder ‘‘ the City of Destruction ’’ lies 
Beneath a cloud with fiery vengeance red; 
**The Palace Beautiful,’’ in purer skies, 
Lifts © enee its towered and bannered 
ead; 
But from the Valley at its foot, arise, 
And that beyond, with Death’s broad wings 
o’erspread, 
‘Apollyon’s’’ yells, and ‘‘ Christian’s’’ dole- 
ful sighs, 
And groans of Spirits lost, from Tophet’s bed : 
Through these I passed, encountered many a 


snare, 

Faced flames of martyrdom, where ‘ Faith- 
ful ’’ died, 

Yet, on a pleasant ‘* By-Path ’’ lured aside, 

Into the grasp I fell of ‘* Giant Despair,’’ 

Who like a lion dragged me to his lair, 

Where, long and loud, for help in vain I cried. 


But, at a point to die, ‘‘ Hope’’ found ** the 
e 


y 
Of Promise,”’ at whose touch wide open sprung 
Bolts, bars, and portals,—out I flew, and 
sung, 
Like a caged sky-lark, suddenly set free : 
Now ce **the Shepherds’ mountain-tops,”’ 
see 
The “‘ flocks of Zion ’’ feeding old and young, 
And ‘* Zion’s,City,’’ dim yet overhung 
With splendor unsupportable to me. 
Back to “ the Cross’’ where first my peace was 
sealed, 
I turn mine eyes, — it darts a single ray, 
A clue of tight through all ‘* the Narrow Way:” 
Past, Present, Future, are at once revealed. 
Press on, my Soul ! what now thy courseshall 
stay ? 





y 
No foe can conquer thee, unless thou yield. 


.~ 


* 
_ 
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From The Atheneum. 
Parallel Passages from Two Tales, elucidat- 
ing the Origin of the Plot of ‘* Guy Man- 
nering.”’ Edited by Gilbert J. French. 
Printed for Presentation. Manchester, 
Simms & Co. 


Tue inquiry ‘‘Who wrote Shakspeare?” 
is not so absurdly illustrative of knowledge 
in ‘‘ High Life below Stairs’? as the farce- 
writer meant it should be. By the disserta- 
tions on the origin of the Homeric Ballads, — 
by the wranglings as to the right of Le Sage 
to claim ‘Gil Blas’’ as his own Gil, and 
not a mere reproduction of a hero begotten 
by Vincent Espinel,—and by fifty parallel 
instances belonging to every period and to 
every literature,—it might be proved, not 
so much that the real inventions current in 
Fable-land are few, as that few inventors have 
stood single in the sorcery of invention, 
without being indebted to some popular idea, 
to some precursor’s ‘‘ inkling” of humors, 
characteristics, adventures for his happiest 
thoughts and most brilliant creations. We 
have it on record, that Goethe, in fiction, 
that Mendelssohn, in music, were great 
enough to own this truth. The admission is 
not humiliating ; but rather encouraging to 
the fancy, among men of genius, of a broth- 
erhood, in which one man shall be able to 
enrich his comrade or his successor, without 
despoiling himself, — admitting that to each 
man of genius the reward should come, not 
in his success, but in his conscious exercise 
of inventive power. 

This pamphlet, then, is one of those con- 
tributions to literary history which are 
curious, be their conclusiveness what it may. 
For some time past correspondences, inquiries, 
and statements have been put forth in Notes 
and Queries, the object of which has been to 
saise the inquiry, ‘*‘ Who wrote Scott ?’? — 
and to prove that Thomas Scott, Walter’s 
brother, settled in Canada—to whom, it is 
well known, the poet suggested novel-making 
as a means of adding to his income — listened 
to the suggestion, and furnished “ stuff” 
which The Great Unknown shaped and har- 
monized, and perfected and published, as 
“Guy Mannering.”” These speculations, 
however, may be said to have died out where 
they arose, and to have furnished no evidence 
contradictory of Sir Walter's own assertion, 
that he was ‘‘ the sole author of the Waverley 
Novels.” The pamphlet before us by Mr. 


¢ 





French has a different argument. It is simply 
devoted to an exhibition of the coincidences 
between ‘‘ Guy Mannering ”’ and former more 
obscure works of fiction with which Scott — 
one of the most omnivorous of modern read- 
ers, and blessed withone of the most reten- 
tive memories — may have been acquainted. 

The main source of ‘‘Guy Mannering,” 
allowing the hypothesis of Mr. French, ap- 
pears to have been ‘‘ The Memoirs of an Un- 
fortunate Young Nobleman,’’ —a novel pub- 
lished in the year 1743, to which Godwin 
referred in his preface to ‘‘ Cloudesley.’’ 
Certainly the parallel passages cited are sin- 
gular in their resemblance ; so much so as to 
encourage the idea (even among those who 
have no malicious fancy for clipping a dead 
poet’s laurels) that Scott had the tale, or the 
events on which the tale was founded, in his 
mind when he wrote the second of his ‘* Wa- 
verley Novels.” The manuscript of Mr. 
French’s pamphlet, we are told, was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Lockhart, who acknowledged 
its ingenuity and interest, and half pledged 
himself to advert to the matter in a second 
edition of his ‘‘ Biography of Scott.”’ Note, 


however, who are familiar with Mr. Lock- 


hart’s method of procedure will be surprised 
to find that his part in the business termi- 
nated by the acknowledgment referred to. 
Curious readers will find enough to occupy 
them pleasantly for half an hour in the paral- 
lels set.in array by Mr. French. They carry 
a certain conviction with them, — whether 
the theory of coincidence or of appropriation 
be admitted. They do not, however, close 
the question to the inquiry as to whether Sir 
Walter and the author of the ‘‘ Unfortunate 
Young Nobleman’s Memoirs”? may or may 
not have both referred to some old local story, 
such as supplied material for the ‘‘ Durham 
Garland,’ —that ballad which Mr. Train fur- 
nished to Sir Walter, and at which Mr. Lock- 
hart stopped in his endeavor to ascertain from 
what sources Scott derived his invention. 
Few have sufficiently noted the manner in 
which such floating stories and traditions ap- 
pear and re-appear in works of imagination. 
A cardinal incident in “‘ Jane Eyre’’ (the 
sequestration for years of a lunatic, whose 
existence was unsuspected, in a house to which 
people came and went) possibly owed its origin 
toa fact belonging to a great house in Cheshire, 
which had been already dressed out in one or 
two novels long since forgotten; and many 
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similar cases could be adduced by those having 
detective tendencies. But a conclusion, we 
think, may be assumed with something like 
certainty from the similarities so ingeniously 
displayed and illustrated by Mr. French ; and 
this is destructive of all such share in the 
“ Waverley Novels as (on hearsay). the cor- 
respondents to Notes and Queries have assigned 
to Mr. and to Mrs. Thomas Scott, the poet’s 
brother and sister-in-law. No “ ’prentice 
hand ’’ could thus fuse, re-mould, or ‘* con- 
vey ”’ familiar material or literary matter un- 
consciously treasured. A master of composi- 





tion is required to give the reminiscence an 
air of novelty, —to smooth over the seams 
of the arras, — to work the piers and arches 
of ancient ruin and castle or bath, into the 
rich and ornate modern edifice. Crude writers 
may exceed practised ones in audacity and 
freshness of invention ; but craft, experience, 
and art are required for those who are so to 
serve up the fancies which other men have 
served up before them, as to give the ‘‘ twice 
cooked dish ’’ not merely the semblance, but 
savor also, of novelty. 





Frencn Criricism on “‘ Vanity Farr.’?—Of 
new books, the most popular is a translation of 
Thackeray’s ‘* Vanity Pair,” very respectably 
accomplished by a Mr. Guiffrey. The book is 
reviewed in the current number of the Revue de 
Paris, and your readers will not perhaps be 
sorry to hear a French opinion on one of our 
best novelists. ‘* Vanity Fair ’’ is described by 
the French critic as one of those ‘‘ compact nov- 
els, the English, with so justifiable a pride, offer 
toour patient admiration!’’ ‘ We would (pro- 

s the writer) have a deal to say touching 
th ork, which, from the complicated nature 
of its subject, and the number of incidents with 
which it is interwoven, gets at length rather 
wearisome, but which is nevertheless to be con- 
sidered as a real literary monument — lofty and 
substantial.’’ The reviewer, while he applauds 
the acerb satiric tone which runs through the 
work, finds that it detracts from its interest. He 
also, and rather justly, blames a habit, which 
Mr, Thackeray shares with almost every English 
writer, whether he be dramatist or romancer, 
¢.e., that of giving to his personages names which 
might pass for sobriquets, 80 exactly do they de- 
note their character; and, having taken these 
exceptions, he passes upon the book the follow- 
fng judgment : 

** With these reserves, we can only praise this 
novel, the latter portion of which, in particular, 
attains truly epic proportions. The rad of Becky; 
the decline of the adventurer carrying her beauty 
and intrigues from gambling-house to gambling- 
house; the brandy-bottle she hastily hid beneath 
her counterpane, when her old friend Amelia 
visits her at Baden; this degradation so clearly 
established, but without wounding the suscepti- 
bilities of the public; the most shameless libertin- 
ism, the most infamous traffic, related with a 
tact which offends not the most exaggerated mod- 
esty; a few sentimental scenes, short, but charm- 
ing; and, lastly, the tear of the romancer, so 
long coming, but which may at length be de- 





tected trickling down his cheek;— such are the 
serious claims this book possesses to be placed in 
the foremost rank of English novels, and will se- 
cure it an attentive and sympathizing reception 
on the part of the French public. The English 
are still our masters for the skill with which 
they show themselves able to leave nothing un- 
said, and indicate everything, in their novels. 
The decency, which we so much criticize in their 
habits, introduces into their analyses of charac- 


ter a delicacy of which the greater part of our | 


countrymen do not dream. We are not ac- 
quainted with bad English books, and know not 
whether they exist in such numbers as in 
France; but of this we feel convinced, that cer- 
tain novels, which on the other side of the chan- 
nel are left in everybody’s hands, had they been 
written by certain French novelists, not only 
could not have possibly been praised, but even 
could not be left on a drawing-room table. In 
France too much is written for men who don’t 
read; in England it seems as though every line 
that is written is fit to be read by a lady. Nu 
dity does not exclude decency, and the modesty 
we in vain look for in the writing of our roman- 
ciers is as, far removed from prudery as it is 
from their usual style.’’ 


It is impossible for any one acquainted with 
modern French literature not entirely to coincide 
with the above remarks. — Critic. 





Winpow Inscription. —On a pane of glass 
in one of the windows of the Beaufort Arms at 
Raglan, Monmouthshire, are the following lines : 


**As travellers oft look back at eve, 

When onward darkly going, 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing; 

We think, how great had been our bliss, 
If Heaven had but assign’d us 

To live and die in scenes like this, 
With some we ’ve left behind us.’’ 
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fever: not that I care; but think what a dis- 


KATE COVENTRY. 


KATE COVENTRY. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Karte,”’ said Aunt Deborah to me, as we 
sat with our feet on the fender one rain 
afternoon,— or, as we were in London, 
should say one rainy morning, —in June, 
‘*T think altogether, considering the weather 
and what not, it would be as well for you to 
give up this Ascot expedition, my dear.”’ 

I own I felt more than half-inelined tocry, 
—most girls would have cried, — but Aunt 
Deborah says I am very unlike the generality 
of women, and so, although I had ordered a 
peach-colored mantle, and such a bonnet as 
can only be seen at Ascot on the Cup Day, I 
mp back my tears, and swallowed that hor- 
rid choking feeling in my throat, whilst I re- 
plied with the most careless manner I cquld 
assume, ‘* Goodness, aunt, it won't rain for- 


appointment for John! ”’ 

must here be allowed the privilege of my 
sex, to enter on a slightly discursive explana- 
tion as to who Aunt Deborah is, and who I 
am, not forgetting cousin John, who is good- 
nature itself, and without whom I cannot do 
the least bit. My earliest recollections of 
Aunt Deborah, then, date from a period 
when I was a curly-headed little thing ina 
white frock (not so very long ago, after all), 
and the first occasion on which I can recollect 
her personality with any distinctness was on 
a certain birthday, when poor grandfather 
said to me in his funny way, ‘‘ Kate, you 
romp! we must get you a rocking-horse.”’ 
Aunt Deborah lifted up her hands and eyes 


in holy horror and deprecation. ‘ A rock- |i 


ing-horse, Mr. Coventry,”’ said she ; ‘* what 
an injudicious selection! (Aunt Deborah 
likes to round her periods, as the book-people 
say.) The child is asad Tom-boy already, 
and if you are poing to teach her to ride, J 
won’t answer for the consequences in after 
life, when the habits of our youth have be- 
come the second nature of our maturity.” 
Imagine such sentiments so expressed by a 
tall, austere lady, with high manly features, 
piercing dark eyes, a front of jet-black hair 
coming low down on a somewhat furrowed 
brow. Cousin John says all dark women are 
inclined to be cross, and I own I think we 
blondes have the best of it as far as good 
temper is concerned. My aunt is notaltered 
in the slightest degree from what she was 
then. She dresses invariably in gray silks 
of the most delicate shades and texture ; 
carries spectacles low down upon her nose, 
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for inspection of the carpet ; and wears lay-. 
ender bid gloves at all hours of the day and 
night, —for Aunt Deborah is vain of her 
hand, and preserves its whiteness as a mark 
of her birth and parentage. Most families 
have a crotchet of some sort on which the 
plume themselves ; some will boast that their 
scions rejoice one and all in long noses ; 
others esteem the attenuated frames which 
they bequeathed to their descendants as the 
most precious of legacies; one would not 
part with his family squint for the finest pair 
of eyes that ever adorned an Andalusian 
maiden; another cherishes his hereditary 
gout as a priceless patent of nobility; and 
even insanity is prized in proportion to the 
tenacity with which it clings to a particular 
race. So the Horsinghams never cease talk- 
ing of the Horsingham hand ; and if I want 
to get an rg wip of Aunt Deborah, I have 
only to lend er a pair of my gloves, and 
apologize to her for their being so large that 
she can get both her hands into one. 

Now, the only _—. we ever fall out about 
is what my aunt calls propriety. I had a 
French governess once who left because I 
pinned the tail of Cousin John’s kite to her 
skirt, and put white mice in her work-box, 
and she was always lecturing me about waa 
she called ‘‘ /es convenances.’’ Aunt Debo: 2 
don’t speak much French, though she says Vjaas 
she understands it perfectly, and she never” 
lets me alone about propriety. .When I came 
home from church that rainy Sunday, with 
Colonel Bingham, under his umbrella (a cot- 
ton one), Aunt Deborah lectured me on the 
impropriety of such a thing— though the 
Colonel is forty if he is a day, and told me 
repeatedly he was a ‘‘safe old gentleman,” 
—I didn’t think him at all dangerous, I’m 
sure. I rode a race against Bob Dashwood 
the other morning, once round the inner ring, 
down Rotten Row, to finish in front of Aps- 
ley House, and beat him all to ribbons— 
wasn't it fun ? and didn’t [ kick the dirt in 
his face? he looked like a wall that’s been 
fresh plastered, when he pulled up. Idon’t 
know who told Aunt Deborah..” It wasn’t 
the coachman, for he said he wouldn’t; but 
she heard of it somehow, and of course she 
said it was improper and unladylike; and 
even unfeminine, as if anything @*woman 
does can be unfeminine. I know Bobdigh 
think so, though he got the worst of i 
way. 

'o be sure, we women are sadly kept 

in. this world, whatever we shall be in the 





where they can be of no earthly use except 





next. If they would only let us try, I think 
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we could beat the “lords of the creation,”’ as 
they call themselves, at everything they un- 
dertake. Dear me, they talk about our 
weakness and vanity ;—why, they never 
know their own minds for two minutes to- 
gether, and as for vanity, only tell a man 

u think him good-looking, and he falls in 
in with you directly ; or if that is too great 
a@ bounce —and indeed very few of them have 
the slightest pretensions to beauty — you 
need only hint that he rides gallantly, or 
waltzes nicely, or wears neat boots, and it 
will do quite as well. I recollect perfectly 
that cousin Emily made her great marriage 
—five thousand a year and the chance of a 
baronetcy — by telling her partner in a qua- 
drille, quite innocently, that ‘‘ She should 
know his figure anywhere.’’ The man had 
® hump, and one leg shorter than the other, 
but he thought Emily was dying for him, 
and ras: within a fortnight. Emily is 
an artless creature — ‘‘ good common sense,”’ 
Aunt Deborah calls it,—and so she threw 
over Harry Bloomfield, and married the 
hump and the legs that didn’t match and 
the chance of the baronetcy ne yg f and 
now they say he beats her, and I think it 
serves her right. 

But we women—gracious! if we only 
take the trouble, we can turn the whole male 
sex round our little fingers. Who ever saw 
half a dozen of us hovering and watching 
and fussing round a masculine biped, thank- 
ful even to be snubbed rather than not noticed 
at all? Who ever saw us fetch and carry 
like so many retrievers, and “sit up,’’ 80 to 
speak, for a withered rose-bud, at the fag 
end of an overblown bouquet. Not that we 
don’t love flowers in their proper places, and 
keep them too, sometimes long after their 
color has faded and their prey? gone, but 
we don’t make a parade of such things, and 
have the grace to be ashamed of ourselves 
when we are so foolish. 

But it’s quite different with men. They 
give in to us about everything if we only in- 
sist —and it’s our own fault if we don’t in- 
sist, for of course if they find us complying 
and ready to oblige, why, there ’s no end to 
their audacity. ‘‘ Give ‘em an inch, and 

ey take an ell.’’ However, they do try to 

us déwn as much as they can. Now, 

4s that very exercise of riding that they 
ares0 proud of. They get usa idecaddle, 
as they call it, of enormous weight and in- 
eonyenience, on which they plant pommels 
en impale three women; they place 
in an attitude from which it is next to im- 
pt to control a horse should he be vio- 
: , and in a dress which insures a horrible 
accident should he fall, added to which they 
tly give us the worst quadrupeds in 
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such is our own innate talent and capacity, 
we ride many an impetuous steed in safety 
and comfort that a man would find a danger- 
ous and uncontrollable ‘* mount.’’ 

For my part I only wish I had been born 
a man— that’s to say, if I could keep my 
own ideas and feelings. To be sure, I should 
lose a good many personal adornments ; not 
that I’m vain enough to consider myself a 
beauty, but still one cannot help being 
anxious about one’s own appearance, par- 
ticularly if one has a full-length glass in 
one’s bed-room. I need not be ashamed to 
own that I knowI’ve got bright eyes, and 
good teeth, anda fresh color, and loads of 
soft brown hair, and nota bad figure —so 
my dress-maker tells me; though I think 
myself I look best in a riding-habit. Alto- 
gether you can’t call that a perfect fright; 
but nevertheless I think if I might I would 
change places with Cousin John. He has 
no Aunt Deborah to be continually preach- 
ing propriety to him. He can go out when 
he likes without being questioned, and tome 
in without being scolded. He can swagger 
about wherever he chooses without that most 
odious of incumbrances called a chaperone ; 
and though I should n’t care to smoke as 
pes | cigars as he does (much as I like the 
smell of them in the open air), yet I confess 
it myst be delightfully independent to have 
& latch-key. 

I often wonder whether other people think 
Cousin John good-looking. I have known 
him sv long that I believe I can hardly be a 
fair judge. He is fresh-colored, to be sure, 
and square, and rather fat, and when he 
smiles, and shows all his white teeth, he has 
a very pleasant appearance; but I think I 
admire a man who looks rather more of a 
roué,—not like Colonel Bingham exactly, 
whose face is all wrinkles <a whiskers, — 
but a little careworn and jaded, as if he was 
accustomed to difficulties, and had other 
things to occupy his thoughts besides his 
horses and his ; Trond I don’t like a man 
that stares at you, and I don’t like a man 
that can’t look you in the face. He pro- 
vokes me if he is all smiles, and I’ve no 
patience with him if he’s cross. I’m not 
sure I know exactly what does please me 
best, but I do know that I like Cousin John’s 
constant good-humor, and the pains he takes 
to give me a day’s amusement whenever he 
can, or what he calls ‘‘ have Cousin Kate out 
for a lark;”’ and this brings me back to 
Aunt Deborah and the expedition to Ascot, 
a thing of all others I fancied was so perfect- 
ly delightful. 

‘*My dear,’’ said Aunt Deborah, as she 
folded her lavender-gloved hands, ‘if it 
wasn’t for the weather and my rheumatism, 


ble; and yet, with all these drawbacks, | I’d accompany you myself, but I do consider 
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that Ascot is hardly a place for my niece to 
be seen at without a chaperone, and with no 
other protector than John Jones. — John 
Jones,’’ repeated the old lady, reflectively, 
‘‘an excellent young man, doubtless : I heard 
him his Catechism when he was so high, but 
still hardly equal to so responsible a charge 
as that of Miss Coventry.’’ I knew this‘was 
what John calls a ‘‘ back-hander’’ at me, 
but I can be so good-tempered when I’ve 
anything to gain, therefore I only said, 
‘‘ Well, aunt, of course you’re the best 
judge, and I don’t care the least about 
going, only when John calls this afternoon, 
you must explain it all to him, for he’s 
ordered the carriage, and the luncheon, and 
everything, and he’ll be so disappointed.”’ 
I’ve long ago found out that if you want to 
do anything, you should never seem too 
anxious about it. 

Aunt Deborah is fonder of John than she 
likes to confess. I know why, because I 
overheard my old nurse tell the housekeeper 
when I was quite a little thing ; and what I 
hear, especially if I’m not intended to hear 
it, I never forget. There were three Miss 
Horsinghams, all with white hands, — poor 
mamma, Aunt Deborah, and Aunt Dorcas; 
now, Aunt Deborah wanted to marry old 
David Jones (John’s papa) ; I can just re- 
member him—a snaoffy little man with a 
brown wig, but perhaps he wasn’t always 
so; and David Jones, who was frightened at 
Aunt Deborah’s black eyes, thought he 
would rather marry Aunt Dorcas ;— wh 
the two sisters didn’t toss up for bith I 
can’t think ; but he did marry Aunt Dorcas, 
and Aunt Deborah has been an old maid 
ever since. Sometimes even now she fixes 
her eyes on Cousin John, and then takes 
them off with a great sigh. It seems ridic- 
ulous in an old fad , but I don’t know that 
it is'so. That’s the reason my cousin can 
do what he likes with Aunt Deborah; and 
that’s the reason why, when he called on 
that rainy afternoon, he persuaded her to let 
me go down to Ascot with him all alone by 
our two selves the following day. 

How pleasant it is to wake on the morning 
of a gala day; to hear the carts and cabs 
rumbling and clattering in the streets, and 
to know that you must get up early, and be 
off directly after breakfast, and will have the 
whole livelong day to amuse yourself in. 
What a bright sunshiny morning it was, and 
what fun I had going with John in a Hansom 
to Paddington,—I like a Hansom cab, it 
goes so fast, —and then down to Windsor by 
the train, in a carriage full of such smart 
people, some of whom I knew quite well by 
name, though not to speak to—the slang 
aristocracy, as they are called, muster in 
great force at Ascot. Nor could anything be 
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more delightful than the drive through 
Windsor Forest up to the Course—such a 
neat phaeton and pair, and John and I like 
a regular Darby and Joan sitting side by 
side. Somehow that drive through Windsor 
Forest made me think of a great many things 
I never think of at other times. Though I 
was going to the races, and fully prepared 
for a day of gayety and amusement, a half- 
melancholy feeling stole over me as we rolled 
along amongst those stately old trees, and 
that lovely scenery, and those picturesque 
little places set down in that abode of beauty. 
I thought how charming it would be to 
saunter about here in the early summer 
mornings, or the still summer nights, and 
listen to the thrush and the blackbird and the 
nightingale in the copse, and then I thought 
[ would not care to wander here quiée alone, 
and that a whisper might steal on my ear, 
sweeter than the note of the thrush or the 
nightingale, and that there might be a some- 
body without whom all that sylvan beauty 
would be a blank, but with whom any place 
would become a fairyland. And then I fell 
to wondering who that somebody would be, 
and I looked at Cousin John, and felt a little 
cross— which was very ungrateful, and a 
little disappointed — which was very unjust. 
‘‘Here we are, Kate; that’s the Grand 
Stand, and we’ll have the carriage right op- 

osite ; and the Queen ’s not come, and we’re 
in heaps of time; and there ’s Frank Lovel,” 
exclaimed the unconscious John, as we drove 
on to the Course, and my day-dreams were 
effectually dispelled by the gay scene which 
spread itself before my eyes. 

As I took John’s arm and walked into the 
enclosure in front of the stand, I must con- 
fess that the first impression on my mind was 
this, —‘‘ Never in my life have I seen so 
many well-dressed people collected together 
before ; ’’ and when the Quen drove up the 
Course with her brilliant suite of carriages 
and outriders, and the mob of gentlemen and 
ladies cheered her to the echo, I was such a 
goose that I felt as if I could have cried. 
After a time I got a little more composed, 
and looked about at the different toilettes 
that surrounded me. I own [I saw nothin 
much neater than my own, and I was se 
to find it so, as nothing gives one greater 
confidence in a crowd than the consciousness 
of being well-dressed. But what I delighted 
in more than all the bonnets and gowns in 
the universe, were those dear horses, with 
their little darlings of jockeys. If there is 
one thing I like better than another it isa 
thoroughbred horse. What a gentleman he 
looks amongst the rest of his kind! How he 
«valks down the Course as if he knew his own 
value — self-confident, but not vain; and 





goes swinging along in his breathing-gallog 
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as easily and as smoothly as if I was ridin 
him myself, and he was proud of his burthen! 
When Colonist won the Cup, I felt again as 
if I could have cried. It was a near race, 
and closely contested the whole way from the 
distance in. I felt my blood creeping quite 
chill, and I could perfectly understand then 
the infatuation men cherish about racing, 
and why they ruin their wives and children 
at that pursuit. What a relief it was when 
the number was up, and I could be quite 
satisfied that the dear bay horse had won. 
As for the little jockey that rode him, I 
could and would have kissed him! Just then 
Cousin John came back to me, with his 
sunny, laughing face, and I naturally asked 
him, ‘‘Had he won his money?’’ John 
never bets; but he replied, * 'm just as 
leased as if I’d won a fortune; only think, 
nk Lovell has.landed twelve hundred! ”’ 
“* Well,”’ I replied, “I’m glad of it,— 
which is very good of me, seeing that I don’t 
know Mr. Lovell.” ‘Don’t know Frank 
Lovell?’’ exclaimed John. ‘The greatest 
friend I have in the world.’’ (Men’s friends 
always are the greatest in the world.) “I'll 
introduce him to you; there he is, —no, he 
isn’t. I saw him a moment ago.’’ 

And forthwith John launched into a long 
biography of his friend Frank Lovell: how 
that gentleman was the nicest fellow, and the 
finest rider, and the best shot in the universe ; 
how he knew more about racing than an 
man of his age, and had been in more difi- 
culties, and got out of them better, and 
robbed the public generally with a more 
plausible air ; how he sang a capital song, 
and was the “ange company, and had 
more brains than the world gave him credit 
for (as indeed might easily be the case); how 
he was very good-looking, and very agreeable, 
and met with great success (whatever that 
means) in society; how Lady Scapegrace 
was avowedly in love with him, and he had 
thrown over pretty Miss Pinnifer because he 
would n’t leave the army, and six months 
afterwards was obliged to sell his commission, 
when Outsider won the ‘* Two Thousand ; ”’ 
together with various other details, which 
~ Dasted till it was time to have luncheon, and 

back to Windsor to catch the four o’clock 
train. Though evidently such a hero of 
John’s, I confess I didn’t like what I heard 
of Frank Lovell at all. 


CHAPTER II. 

We ’ve.got such a sweet little house in 
Lowndes street, to my mind the very best 
situation in London. When I say. we, of 
course I mean Aunt Deborah and myself. 
We live together, as I hope we always shall 
do, as Aunt Deborah says, till ‘‘ one of us is 
married.”” And, notwithstanding the differ- 
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ence of our ages, we get on as comfortably 
as any two forlorn maidens can. — a 
perfect fairy-palace within, our stronghold 
is guarded by no giant, griffin, dragon, or 
dwarf; nothing more frightful than a police- 
man, whose measured tread may be heard at 
the midnight hour pacing up and down be- 
neath our windows. ‘ It’s a great comfort,” 
says Aunt Deborah, ‘to know that assist- 
ance is close at hand. Iam a lone woman, 
Kate, and I confess to feeling nervous when 
I lie awake.’’ I quite agree with my aunt, 
though I’m not nervous, but I must say I 
like the idea of being watched over during 
the hours of sleep, and there is somethin 

romantic in hearing the regular tramp of 
the sentinel whilst one is curled up snug in 
bed. I don’t much think it always is the 
policeman, —at least I know that one night 
when I got up to peep if it was a constable, 
he was wrapped in a very loose cloak, such 
as is by no means the uniform of the force, 


a 


and was besides, unquestionably, smoking @ . 


cigar, which I am given to understand is not 

ermitted by the regulations when on duty. 
I watohed the glowing light for at least ten 
minutes, and when I went to bed again, I 
could not get to sleep for wondering who the 
amateur policeman could be. 

But the house isa perfect jewel of its kind. 
Such a pretty dining-room, such a lovely 
drawing-room, opening into a conservatory, 
with a fountain and gold fish, to say nothing 
of flowers (am passionately fond of mer 4 
and such a boudoir of my own, where no 
ever intrudes except my especial favorites, — 
Cousin John for instance, when he is not in 
disgrace, — and which I have fitted up and 
furnished quite to my own taste. There’s 
the ‘‘ Amazon,” in gilt bronze, and a bas- 
relief from the Elgin marbles — not colored 
like those flaxen-haired abominations at 
Sydenham, but pure and simple as the taste 
that created it; and an etching Landseer did 
for me himself of my little Scotch terrier 
growling ; and @ veritable original sketch of 
Horace Vernet—in which nothing is dis- 
tinguishable save a phantom charger, rearing 
straight up amongst clouds of smoke. Then 
I’ve put upastand for my re Sa and 
a picture of my own thoroughbred favorite 
horse over the chimney-piece ; altogether, 
Aunt Deborah describes the apartment exact- 
ly, when she says to me, as she does about 
once a week, ‘* My dear, if you were a man, 
I should say your room was fitted up in the 
most perfect taste, but as you happen to be 
a young lady, I won’t say what I think, be- 
cause I know you won’t agree with me; ” 
and I certainly do not agree with Auns 
Deborah upon a great many subjects. 

However, there ’s nosituation like Lowndes 
street. I’m not going to tell the number, 
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nor at which end of the street we live, for 
it’s very disagreeable to have people riding 
by and stopping to alter their stirrup-leathers, 
and squinting up at one’s drawing-room 
windows where one sits working in peace, 
and then cantering off and trotting by again, 
as if something had been forgotten. No, if 
curiosity is so very anxious to know where I 
live, let it look in the Court-Guide; for m 
part, I say nothing, except that there are al- 
ways flowers in the balcony, and there ’s no 
great singularity about that. But there are 
two great advantages connected with a ‘* resi- 
dence in Belgravia,’’ which I wonder are not 
inserted in the advertisements of all houses 
to let in that locality. In the first place, a 
lady may walk about all the forenoon quite 
alone, without being hampered by a maid or 
dogged by a footman ; and in the second, she 
is most conveniently situated for a morning 
ride or walk in the park; and those are 
about the two pleasantest things one does in 
London. 

Well, the same conversation takes place 
nearly every morning at breakfast, between 
Aunt Deborah and myself— (we breakfast 
early, never after half-past nine, however 
late we may have been the night before). 
Aunt Deborah begins—‘‘ My dear, I hppe 
we shall have a quiet morning together ; I’ve 
directed the servants to deny me to all visitors, 
and if youll get your work I will proceed 
with my readings from excellent Mrs. Han- 
nah More.” 

Kate.—‘‘Thank you, aunt. Hannah 
More amuses me very much — (I confess that 
prim moralist does make me laugh). 

Aunt Deborah, reprovingly. — ‘‘ Instruct- 
ive, Kate, not amusing, certainly not ludi- 
crous ; — if you ’ll shut the door, we ’ll be- 

a 
: Kate. — “ Can’t we put it off for an hour? 
I must get my ride, you know, aunt. What’s 
the use of horses if one don’t ride? ”’ 

Aunt Deborah. —‘‘ Kate, you ride too 
much ; I don’t object to the afternoons with 
John Jones, but these morning scampers are 
really quite uncalled for; they ’re spoiling 
your figure and your complexion ; it’s im- 
proper — more, it ’s unfeminine ; butas you 
seem determined upon it, go and get your 
ride, and come back a little aan 3”? and 
Kate — that’s me — disappears into the bou- 
doir, from which she eme in about five 
minutes with the neatest habit and the nicest 
hat, and her hair done in two such killing 
plaits— John Jones says I never look so 
bo as when I’ve got my hair dressed for 
riding. 

_T always go out for these morning excur- 
sions quite alone. Aunt Deborah fought for 
& long time and insisted on my taking the 
coachman ; but he is an old family servant, 





and I soon knocked Aim up completely. In 
the first place, the ride is always soft, and I 
hate going slow, so he used to get a dreadful 
stitch in his side trying to keep up with me 
on one of the high-estioned coach-horses ; 
then he didn’t see the fun of having two 
horses to clean when he got home, instead 
of one; so when he fast he could n’t get 
another helper, we be him off between 
us, and I go out now unincumbered by that 
excellent and pursy old man. . After all, I 
ought to be able to take care 6F myself. I 
have ridden ever since I was five years oldy 
and if habit is second nature, as Aunt Deb- 
orah says, 1’m sure my habit ought to be 
natural enough tome. I recollect as well as 
if it was yesterday when poor papa put me 
on a shaggy Shetland pony, and, telling me 
not to be frightened, gave ita thump and 
started me off by myself. I wasn’t the least 
bit afraid, I know that. It was a new sens- 
ation, and delightful ; round and round the 
field we went, | shaking my reins with one 
hand and holding on a great flapping straw 
hat with the other; the pony grunting and 
squeaking, with, his mane and tail floatin 
on the breeze, and papa standing in the mid- 
dle waving his hat and applauding with a 
his might. 

After that I was qualified toride anything, 
and by the time I was twelve, there wasn’t 
a hunter in the stable that I wouldn’t get on 
at a moment’s notice. Iam ashamed to con- 
fess that I have even caught the loose cart- 
horses in a field, and ridden them without 
saddle or bridle. I never was beat but once, 
and that was at Uncle Horsingham’s, when 
I was about fifteen. He had bought a mare 
at Tattersall’s for his daughter to ride, and 
brought her down to Dangerfield, thinkin 
she would conduct herself like the rest o 
her species. How well I remember my gov- 
erness’ face when she gave me leave to go to 
the stable with Sir Harry, and look over the 
new purchase. I wasa great pet of Uncle 
Horsingham, and as cousin Amelia was not 
much of an equestrian, he proposed that I 
should get upon the chesnut mare first and 
try her paces and temper before his daughter 
mounted her. As we neared the stables, 
out came one of the grooms with a side- 
saddle on his head, and the longest face I 
ever beheld. ‘O Sir ’Arry,’’ said he—I 
quote his exact words— ‘‘ that new mare’s a 
wicious warmint; afore I was well into the 
stable she ups and lets out at me just above 
the knee ; I do believe as my thigh ’s broke.’’ 
‘‘ Nonsense, man,”’ said my uncle, ‘ put the 
saddle on, and bring her out.’’ Presently 
the chesnut mare appeared, and I saw at 
once that she was not in the best of humors. 
But I was young, full of spirits, and fresh 
from lessons; 80, fearing if one of the men 
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should venture to t her she might show 
temper, and I shoul my ride, I made a 
sign to the head groom to give me a hand, 
and before my uncle had time to exclaim, 
“ For goodness’ sake, Kate!’’ I was seated, 
muslin dress and all, on the back of the 
chesnut mare. What she did I never could 
quite make out; it seemed to me that she 
crouched as if she was going to lie down, 
and then bounded into the air with all four 
legs off the ground. I was as near gone as 
possible, bulbtor the only time in my life, I 
caught hold of the pommel with my right 
hand, and that saved me; in another instant 
she had broke from the groom’s hold and 
was careering along the approach, like a mad 
thing. If I had pulled at her the least she 
would have run away with me. 

Luckily the park was roomy and the old 
trees far apart, so when we got upon the 
grass, I knew who would be mistress. I 
gave her a rousing good gallop, shook my 
reins and patted her, to show her how con- 
fident I was, and brought her back to my 
uncle as quiet as a lamb. Unfortunately, 
however, the mare had taken a dislike to 
certain stone pillars which supported the 
stable gates, and nothing would induce her 
to pass them. Flushed with success, I 
borrowed my uncle’s riding-whip to punish 
her ; and now began a battle in good earnest. 
She reared, and plunged, and wheeled round 
and round, and did all she knew to get rid 
of me, whilst I flogged, and jerked, and 
screamed at her (I did n’t swear, because I 
didn’t know how), and vowed in my wicked 
little heart, I would be killed rather than 
give in. , During the tussle we got nearer 
and nearer to a certain large pond about a 
hundred yards from the stable gates, at 
which the cattle used to water in the quiet 
summer afternoons. I knew it wasn’t very 
deep, for I had seen them standing in it 
often. By the time we were close on the 
brink, the whole household had turned out 
to see ‘* Miss Kate killed,’’ and just as I hit 
+ the mare a finishing cut over the ears, I 
caught a glimpse of my governess in an 
attitude of combined shame, horror, and 
disgust that I shall never forget. The next 
moment we were over-head in the pond, the 
mare having dashed blindly in, caught her 
fore-feet in the bridle, and rolled completely 
over. What a ducking I got, to be sure ; but 
it was nothing to the scolding I had to 
endure afterwards, from all the females of 
the family, including my governess; only 
Uncle Horsingham stuck up for me, and 
from that time till the day of his death, 
vowed he had ‘“ never known but one plucky 
fellow in the world, and that was his little 
niece, Kate.’’ 

No wonder I feel at home on Brilliant, 
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who never aidferong in his life, who will eat 
out of my hand, put his foot in my apron- 
pocket, follow me about like a dog, und is, I 
am firmly persuaded, the very best horse in 
England. He is quite thoroughbred, though 
he has never been in training—and is as 
beautiful as he is good. Bright bay, with 
such black legs, and such a silky mane and 
tail! I know lots of ladies whose hair is 
coarser than Brilliant’s. Fifteen hands three 
inches, and Cousin John says well up to his 
weight—an honest fourteen stone. With 
ithe smallest nose, and the leanest head, and 
the fullest dark eye, and the widest, reddest 
nostril, — his expression of countenance, 
when a little blown, is the most beautiful I 
ever beheld; and not a white mark about 
him, except a ¥4 | star in the very middle 
of his forehead: I know it well, fur I have 
kissed it often and often. The picture over 
my chimney-piece does not half do him 
justice; but then, to be sure, its pendant, 
painted by the same artist, and representing 
my other horse, White-Stockings, flatters 
that very plain and excellent animal most 
unblushin f ‘ 

Of all delights in the world, give me my 
morning canter up the park on Brilliant, 
Away we go, understanding each other per- 
fectly ; and [ am quite sure that he enjo 
as much as I do the bright sunshine, and the 
morning breeze, and the gleaming Serpen- 
tine, with its solitary swan, and its hungry 
ducks, and its amphibious dogs continually 
swimming for the inciting stick, only res- 
cued to produce fresh exertions; and the 
rosy children taking their morning walk ; 
mn § above all, the dderty of London before 
two o’clock in the day, when the real Lon- 
don begins. I pat Brilliant’s smooth, hard 
neck, and he shakes his head, and strikes at 
an imaginary butterfly with one black fore- 
leg, and I draw my rein a thought tighter, 
and away we go, much to the admiration of 
that good-looking man with mustachios who 
is leaning on his umbrella close to the rails, 
and smoking the cigar of meditation as if 
the park was his own. 

I often wondered who that man was. 
Morning after morning have I seen him at 
the same place, always with an umbrella, 
and always with a cigar. I quite missed 
him on the Derby Day, when of course he 
was gone to Epsom (by the bye, why don’t 
we go to the Derby just as much as to As- 
cot?) ; and yet it was rather a relief, too, 
for I had got almost shy about passing him ; 
it seemed so absurd to see the man every da 
and never to speak; besides, I fancied, 
though of course it could only be fancy, 
that he looked as if he was expecting me. 
At last I couldn’t help blushing, and I 
thought he saw it, for I’m sure he smiled, 
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and then I was so provoked x | myself that 
I sent Brilliant up the ride at a pace nothing 
short of a race-horse could have caught. 


CHAPTER III. 


I wonper whether any lady in England 
has a maid who, to use that domestic’s own 
expression, is capable of ‘ giving satisfac- 
tion.” If any lady does rejoice in such an 
Abigail, I shall be too happy to ‘ swap’’ 
with her, and give anything else i yes, 
except Brilliant, into the bargain. Mine is 
the greatest goose that ever stood upon two 
legs, and how she can chatter as she .S 
with her mouth full of pins, is to me a per- 
fect miracle. Once or twice in the week I 
have to endure a certain ordeal which, 
although a oat pleasure to some women, 
is to’ m position intense martyrdom, 
termed dressing to go out; and I think I 
never hated it more than the night of Lady 
Horsingham’s ball. Lady Horsingham is m 

or uncle’s widow, and, as Aunt Debora 
is extremely punctilious on all matters relat- 
ing to family connections, we invariably 
attend these solemnities with a gravity be- 
fitting the occasion. 

Now, I may be singular in my ideas, but 
I confess that it does appear to me a strange 
way of enjoying oneself in the dog days, to 
make one’s toilette at eleven Pp. m. for the 
purpose of sitting in a carriage till twelve, 
and struggling on a staircase amongst a mo 
of one’s fellow-c.eatures till half-past. After 
fighting one’s way literally step by step, and 
gaining a landing by assault, one looks 
around and takes breath, and what does one 
see? Panting girls looking in vain for the 
right partner, who is probably not ten yards 


* from them, but wedged in between substan- 


tial dowagers, whom he is cursing in his 
heart, but from whom there is no escape, 
or — hilosophically and perfidiously 
making the best of his unavoidable situation, 
and flirting shamefully with the one he likes 
next best to the imprisoned maiden on the 
staircase: or, the tables turned, young 
fledglings pining madly for their respective 
enslavers, and picturing to themselves how 
she may be even now whirling round to that 
pealing waltz in the arms of some former 
adorer or delightfully new acquaintance, lit- 
tle heeding fim who is languishing in his 
white neckcloth, actually within speaking 
distance, but separated as effectually as if he 
were in another country. By the bye, it’s 
fatal when people begin to think of each other 
as he’s and she’s; the softest proper name 
that ever was whispered is not half so dan- 
gerous as those demonstrative pronouns. In 
one corner isa stout old gentleman wedged 
against the wall, wiping the drops trom his 
bald head, and wondering what Jane and 
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Julia can see in th ppberiogs to madlte 
them wild about evingieerery ball for which 
they can get an invi . Deluded father! 
both Jane and Julia have the best of reasons 
inthis very house. You grudge not to spend 
a broiling September day in the — of 
your game: each of your fair xdaughters, 
sir, flatters herself that she too has winged 
her bird. 

Swaying backwards and forwards in the 
mass, like some goodly merchantman at an- 
chor, pitching and rollin to a gpound-swell, 
behold the chaperone fu Ailing her destiny, 
and skillfully playing that game which to 
her is the business of life. Flushed and hot 
in person, she is cool and composed in mind. 
Practice makes perfect ; and the chaperone 
is as much at home here as the stock-broker 
on ’Change, or the betting-man in the ring, 
or the fisherman amidst the roar and turmoil 
of the waves. With:lynx eyes she notes how 
Lady Carmine's eldest girl is “‘ carrying on’’ 
with young Thriftlessyand how Lord Looby’s 
eye-glass is fixéd omher own youngest daugh- 
ter ; yet forall this she is not absent or pre- 
occupied, but Gam whisper to stupid Lady 
Dulwich the very latest intelligence of a 
marriage, or listen, all attention, to the 
freshest bit of scandal from Mrs. General 
Gabbler. But perhaps by this time you have 
floated with the tide into the doorway, and 
receiyed from your hostess the cordial shake 

hand or formal bow which makes you 
frag of the place. So with patience and 
perseverance you work your way at last into 
the dancing-room, and now you see what 
people come here for; dancing, of course: 
each performer has about eighteen inches of 
standing-room, and on that space must be 
enacted in hopeless pantomime the intricate 
evolutions of the quadrille or the rotatory 
struggles of the waltz. Sidling and smiling 
and edging and crushing, the conscientious 
dancers strive to fulfil their duties, and much 
confusion and begging of pardons are the 
natural results. 

However, it’s a raro place for love-mak- 
ing. What with the music and the crowd 
and the confusion, the difficulty is more to 
make out what one’s partner does say, than 
to prevent his being overheard by other pco- 
ple; but I must confess, if anybody -had 
anything very particular to say to me, I had 
rather hear it in the quiet country by moon- 
light, or even coming home from Greenwich 
by water, or anywhere, in short, rather than 
in theturmoil of a London ball. But that’s 
all nonsense, and I hope I have too much 
pride to allow any man to address me in such 
a strain. Trust me for setting him down! 

It’s no wonder, then, that I was cross 
when I was dressing for Lady Horsingham’s 
ball, and that silly Gertrude (that’s my 
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maid’s name, and what a name it is for a 
person in that cl life!) put me more 
and more out of ce with her idiotic 
conversation, which she tries to adapt to m 
tastes, and of which the following is a speci- 
men. 

‘* Master John will be at her ladyship’s 
ball, miss, I make no doubt;’’ brushing 
away the while at my back hair, and pullin 
it unnecessarily hard; no maid ever yet ha 
a “ light hand.”’ 

No answ: What business is it of hers? 
and why should she call him Master John? 
Gertrude tries again: ‘‘ You look pale to- 
night, Miss ;— you that generally has such 
os I’m afraid you ’re tired with your 
tide.” 

“« Not a bit of it — only sleepy. Why, it’s 
time one was in bed.”’ 

‘¢ Lor, miss, [ should n’t want to go to bed, 
not if I was going to a ball; but I think 
you like ’orse exercise best, and, to be sure, 
your ’orse is a reakbeauty, Miss Kate.”’ 

The very name of Brilliant always puts 
me in good humor, so of course I can but 
answer, ‘‘ That he is, Gertrude, and as good 
as he’s handsome ;’’ on which my voluble 
handmaid goes off again at score. 

‘* That ’s what I say, miss, when I see him 
coming round to the door, with his long 
black tail, and his elegant shape, and his 
thin legs.” Thin legs!—I can’t stand 
that ; to hear my beautiful Brilliant’s great 
strong legs called thin, as if he was made of 
paper. I feel that I am getting savage 
again, so I cut Gertrude short, and bid her 
to *‘ finish my hair,’’ and hasten my dressing, 
for Aunt Deborah don’t take long, and we 
shall be late for the ball. At the mention 
of the word ‘‘ball,’’ off goes Gertrude 


in. 

*¢ What a grand ball it ‘ll be, miss, as all 
her ladyship’s is ; and I know there ’I] be no 
young lady there as will be better dressed 
than my young lady, nor better lookin 
neither; and [’m sure, to see you and 
Master John stand up together as you did 
last Christmas, when we was all at Danger- 
field! and I says to the steward, ‘ Mr. 
Musty,’ says I, ‘a handsomer couple than 
them two | never clapped eyes on. Master 
John, he looks so fresh and so healthy and 
portly, as becomes a gentleman.’ And he 
says, ‘No doubt,’ says he; ‘and Miss 
Kate, she steps away like a real good one, 
with her merry eyes and her trim waist, as 
blooming,’ says he, ‘asa bean-field, and as 

as ——— 9? 


sauc 
sg There, that will do, Gertrude; now my 
pocket-handkerchief and some scent, and my 
gloves and my fan. Good night, Gertrude.” 
** Good night, miss; I do humbly hope 
you ’ll enjoy your ball.” 
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Enjo - indeed! how little does 
the girl know what I enjoy and what I don’t 
enjoy! Lady Horsingham will be as stiff as 
the poker, and about as communicative. 
Cousin Amelia will look at everything I ’ve 
got on, and say the most disagreeable things 
she can think of, because she never can for- 

ive me for being born two years later than 
herself. I shall know very few people, and 
those I do know I shall not like. I shall 
have a head-ache before I’ve. been half an 
hour in the room. If I dance I shall be hot, 
and if I don’t dance I shall be bored. Enjoy 
ball, indeed! I ’d much rather be going 
hay-making. 

p went the steps, bang went the door, 
and ere long we were safely consigned to the 
‘string ’’ of carriages bound for the same 
destination as ourselves. After much ‘ cut- 
ting in,’’ and shaving of wheels, and lashing 
of coach-horses, with not a little blasphemy, 
‘‘ Miss Horsingham ”’ and ‘‘ Miss Coventry ”’ 
were announced in a stentorian voice, and 
we were struggling in a mass of silks and 
satins, blondeand broad-cloth, up the swarm- 
ing staircase. Everything happened exactly 
as I had predicted; Lady Horsingham ac- 
costed Aunt Deborah with the most affec- 
tionate cordiality, and lent me two fingers 
of her left hand, to be returned without de- 
lay. Cousin Amelia looked me well over 
from head to foot, and asked after my own 
health and Brilliant’s with a supercilious 
smile. How that girl hates me, and I hon- 
estly confess to returning the feeling with 
some cordiality. As far as appearance goes, 
I think without vanity I may say I have the 
best of it, Cousin Amelia being very short 
and pale, with a ‘‘ turn-up ”’ nose and long 
ringlets. Why does a little woman with a 
turn-up nose always wear her hair in ring- 
lets? Is it that she wishes to resemble a 
King Charles’ spaniel? And why are our 
sex 80 apt to cherish feelings of animosity 
towards those who are younger or better- 
looking than themselves? Whilst I asked 
myself these questions, I was suddenly ac- 
costed by a lady who had been some time in 
conversation with my chaperone, and from 
whom, I saw by Aunt Deborah’s counten- 
ance, she was anxious to make her escape. 
Poor old soul ! What could she do? a double 
rank of dowagers hemmed her in ; in front, 
on one side of her, was her unwelcome ac- 
quaintance and the banisters, — on the other, 
myself and three demure young ladies (sis- 
ters), who looked frightened and uncomfort- 
able, — whilst her rear was guarded by a 
tall cavalry officer with enormous mousta- 
chios, heading an impervious column of 
dandies worse than himself. Aunt Deborah 
was like a needle in a bottle of hay. Tak- 
ing advantage of her position, the lady be- 
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fore-mentioned seized me by both hands, and 
vowed she should have known me anywhere 
by my likeness to my poor mamma. ‘I 
must make your acquaintance, my dear Miss 
Coventry — your uncle, Sir Harry, was one 
of my oldest friends. I see you so often in 
the park, and you ride the nicest horse in 
London, a bay with a white star.”’ Of course 
I bowed an affirmative, and shook my new 
friend by the hand with a cordiality equal to 
her own. A conversation begun in so prom- 
ising a manner as by a reference to my 
favorite, was sure to go on swimmingly ; be- 
sides, we could not have got away from each 
* other if we would; aad ere long I found 
Mrs. Lumley — for that was the lady’s name 
—a most amusing and satirical personage, 
with a variety of anecdotes about all her 
friends and acquaintance, and a sort of flip- 
pant charm of manner that was quite irre- 
sistible. 

Besides all this, she was doubtless a very 
pretty woman — less striking perhaps than 
winning. ' At the first glance you hardly re- 
marked her — at the second you observed she 
was very well dressed —at the third it oc- 
curred to you all of a sudden that she was 
far better looking than half the regular red- 
and-white beauties of the season; and after 
five minutes’ conversation, all the men were 
over head and ears in love with her. She 


.was neither dark nor fair — neither pale nor 


ruddy—neither short nor tall. never 
could succeed in making out the color of her 
eyes, but she had wonderfully long thick 
eyelashes, with a curl in them (I wish mine 
had been cut when I was a baby), and a 
beautiful healthy-looking skin, and such 
good teeth. After all, I think her great at- 
traction was her nose. It had more expres- 
sion in its straight, well-cut bridge and little 
sharp point, than all the rest of her features 
put together. I believe it was her nose that 
conquered everything, and that her small 
feet, and pretty figure, and white hands, and 
— ways, and. piquante conversation, had 
much less to answer for than that one saucy 
little feature. How she rattled on: ‘You 
don’t know Lady Scapegrace, Miss Coventry, 
do you? There, that bold-looking woman 
in yellow. Beautiful black hair, hasn’t she? 
— false, every bit of it! She’ll bow to me 
to-night, because she sees me with your good 
aunt; there, I told you so! Since she and 
Sir Guy are living together again she sets 
up for being respectable — such stories, my 
dear! but I don’t believe half of ’em. How- 
ever, I’ve seen her with my own eyes do the 
oddest things —at best, I’m afraid she’s a 
shocking flirt! There’s your cousin Mr. 
Jones; you see I knoweverybody: how black 
he looks — he don’t like me—a — man 

people don’t — but I return good for evil — 


round now to speak to Lady Scape 
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like everybody — it’s never worth while to 
be cross ;’’ and as she said so, she smiled 
with such a sunny, merry expression that I 
liked her better and better. 

Cousin John certainly did look very cross. 
‘« Who introduced you to that horrid woman, 
Kate?’’ said he, as soon asa fresh convul- 
sion in the crowd had stranded us a few steps 
higher up, and we were separated from Mrs. 
Lumley and her attractions. 

‘* My aunt, sir,” I replied, demurely, tell- 
ing a ‘‘ white one”’ for the sake of teasin 
him. ‘* Why? have you any objections?’ 

‘QO, of course, if my aunt did, it’s a 
right,’’ replied he. * f don’t know a great 
deal of her, and what I do knowI don’t 
much like. But, Kate, there’s a friend of 
mine wishes to be presented to you. You ’ve 
often heard me mention Frank Lovell — 
well, there he is: do you see him? turning 
ee.’? 

Good Heavens! it was the man I had seen 
in the park so often, if possible, better look- 
ing with his hat off than I had thought him 
in his morning costume, with the eternal 
cigar in his mouth. I have a sort of dim 
recollection of his making his bow to m 
aunt, who received him as she does all good- 
looking young men, with a patronizing smile, 
and a vision of John ‘doing the polite,” 
and laughing as he ceremoniously introduced 
‘Captain Lovell’? and ‘ Miss Coventry,” 
and something said about ‘‘ the honor of the 
next waltz ;’’ and although I am not 
discomposed, I confess I felt a little shy and ° 
uncomfortable till I found myself hanging on 
Captain Lovell’s arm, and elbowing our way 
to a place amongst the dancers. 

I must say he wasn’t the least what I ex- 
pected,—not at all forward, and never 
alluded to our previous meeting or to Brik 
liant, till we went to have an ice in the tea- 
room, when Captain Lovell began to enlarge 
upon the charm of those morning rides, and 
the fresh air, and the beautiful scenery of 
Hyde-park ; and though I never told him 
exactly, he managedg to find out that I rode 
every day at the same early hour, ‘ even 
after a ball!’’ and that I was as likely to be 
there to-morrow as any day in the week; and 
so we had another turn at *‘ the Colombetta”” 
waltz, and he took me back to my aunt, half 
inclined to be pleased with him, and more 
than half-inclined to be angry with myself. 
I am afraid I couldn’t help watching him as 
he loitered about amongst the crowd, now 
deep in conversation with Lady Scapegrate, 
now laughing with my new friend, Mrs. 
Lumley. He looked so like a gentleman, 
even amongst all the high-bred men there; 
and, though so handsome, he didn’t 
the last conceited. I began to 
whether all could be true that I had heaita 
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of him, and to think that a man who liked 
such early walks gould not possibly be the 
rou& and ‘‘good-for-nothing’’ they made 
him out. I was roused out of a brown study 
by Cousin John’s voice in my ear, —‘‘ Now 
then, Kate, for our waltz. The room’s a 
little clearer, so we can go ‘the pace’ if 
you like.’’ And away we went to ‘the 
Odalisque ’’ faster than any other couple in 
the room. Somehow it wasn’t half such a 
pretty air as the Colombetta, and John, 
though he has a very good ear, didn’t seem 
to waltz quite so well as usual; perhaps I 
@as getting a little tired. I know I wasn’t 
at all sorry when my aunt ordered the 
carriage, and I thought the dawn never 
looked so beautiful as it did when we emerged 
from those hot, lighted rooms into the pure 
fragrant summer air. I confess I do love the 
dawn, even in London. I like to see the 
‘‘ gates of morning’? open with that clear 
light-green tinge that art has never yet been 
able to imitate; and if I could do as I liked, 
which none of us can, I should always be up 
and dressed by sun-rise. 

As we drove down Grosvenor place, I saw 
Captain Lovell walking home, smoking a 
cigar. I think he caught a glimpse of my 
face at the carriage-window, for I am almost 
sure he bowed, but I shrank back into the 
corner, and pretended to go to sleep; and 
when we arrived in Lowndes street, I was 
not at all sorry to wish Aunt Deborah good- 
night, and go up stairs to bed. 


CHHPTER Iv. 


“Now then, Kate, late as usual; my 
— ’s at the door, and we’ve only an 

our and five minutes to do twelve miles,’’ 
said Cousin John’s cheery voice, as he 
accosted me on the following morning, run- 
ning up stairs to change my dress, after my 
early ride. Yes, notwithstanding the ball 
the night before, I was not going to disap- 
point Brilliant of his gallop; besides, these 


things are all habit: if you once get accus- 
tomed to early hours,gothing is so easy as 
to keep to them. Why, even Captain Lovell 
was in the park as usual with his cigar — he 
seems regular enough about that, at all 
events —and he took his hat off so gracefully 


when he spied me cantering up the Ride, 
that I hadn't the heart to pass without 
stopping just to say, ‘‘ How d’ yedo?”’ but 
of course I didn’t shake hands with him. 
‘*Come, Kate, bustle, bustle,’’ exclaimed 
that fidget, John; and in less time than my 
lady-readers would believe, I had put on my 
pe bonnet and my white dress, and was 
wling down to Richmond by the side of 
my cousin, behind.a roan and a chesnut 
= stepped away in a style it did one good 
see. 
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‘‘ What a clipper that off-horse is, John,” 
said I, as we cleared London, and got to the 
level road by Kew Gardens; ‘‘let me take 
the reins for five minutes, they ’re going so 
wena but John don’t like me to 

rive agony | more sporting than a pony- 
carriage, and he refused point-blank, hid, 
to say the least of it, was brutal on his part. 
If I had n’t thought it would make me sick, 
I should have liked to smoke, on purpose to 
provoke him. We did the distance with 
three minutes to spare, and as we pulled up 
in front of the Castle Hotel, I was proud to 
hear the admiration our out ensembie elicited 
from a knot of idlers lounging round the 
door. ‘‘’Ere’s a spicy set-out, Bill! ’’ said 
one. ‘* Crikey! vot a pretty gal!” said 
another. ‘‘Vouldn’t I like to be Vilikins 
with she for a Dinah!”’ exclaimed th 
dirtiest of the conclave ; and although I ap- 
preciated the compliment, 1 was forced to 
turn my back on my unwashed admirer, and 
reply to the greetings of the pic-nic party we 
had come down to join. 

There was Mrs. Molasses and her two 
daughters, to begin with, people of unheard- 
of wealth, of which they seemed to carry @ 
large portion on their persons. The mamma, 
ample, black-eyed, fresh-colored, and bro- 
caded, with an extremely natural wig. The 
eldest daughter, Mary, with whom I had 
afterwards reason to be better acquainted, 
pale, languid, very quiet, and low-toned, 
with fine eyes, and soft dark hair, and what 
people call an interesting look. She took 
the sentimental line —was all feeling and 

oetry, and milk and water, and as easily 

rightened as she was speedily re-assured 
again. The younger girl, Jane, was the 
very reverse of her sister, short and dark and 
energetic — rather blue, and I thought a lit- 
tle impudent — however, I liked her the 
best of the two. Then came Sir Guy and 
Lady Scapegrace. The Baronet, a stout, 
square, elderly man, with enormous dyed 
whiskers and hair to match, combining as 
much as possible the manners of the coach- 
man with the morals of the roud. A tre- 
mendous dandy of the Four-in-hand Club 
school, high neckcloth, huge pins, gor 
_ tterns, enormous buttons, and a 

ower in his mouth. His lady as handsome 
as a star, though a little-hollow-eyed and 
passée. She looked like a tragedy queen, 
with her magnificent figure, and long black 
hair, and fierce flashing eyes, and woe-begone 
expression, and the black velvet ribbon, with 
its diamond cross, which she always wore 
round her neck. Ah me! what stories that 
diamond cross could tell, if all be true that 
we hear of Lady Scapegrace. A girl sold 
for money to.become a rebellious wife.to an 
unfeeling husband. A handsome young 
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cousin, who cut his own throat in despair — 
they brought it in temporary spore! of 
course ; an elopement with a gallant Major 
to the south of France, and a duel there, in 
which the Major was shot, but not by Sir 
Guy ; —an English lady of rank travelling 
the Continent independent and alone, break- 
ing banks in all directions with her luck and 
hearts with her beauty; a reconciliation, 
entirely for money-considerations, which 
drove another far less erring woman into a 
mad-house (but that was Sir Guy’s fault); 
and a darker tale still of a certain potion 
prepared by her hand, which the Baronet 
was prevented from swallowing only by his 
invariable habit of contradicting his wife 
on all points, and which the lady herself 
had the effrontery to boast ‘* would have 
settled all accounts.’’ Not a word of truth 
in any of these stories, probably, but still, 
such is the character the world’s good-nature 
affixes to that dark handsome woman at 
whom Cousin John seems so very much 
alarmed. 

Then there was an elderly Miss Minnows, 
who was horribly afraid of catching cold, 
but in whose character I could perceive no 
other very salient point; and a fair-haired 
young gentleman, whose name I did not dis- 
tinctly catch, and who looked as if he ought 
to have been at school, where indeed I think 
he would have been much happier ; and sun- 
dry regular stereotyped London men and 
women, well bred and well dressed, and cool 
and composed, and altogether thoroughly 
respectable and stupid ; and a famous author, 
who drank a great deal of wine and never 
opened his lips to speak ; and I think that 
was all;—no, by the bye, there was Cap- 
tain Lovell, who came very late, — and we 
went soberly into Richmond-park, and dined 
under a tree. 

I do not think I quite like a picnic. It is 
all very well, like most other arrangements, 
if everything goes right ; but I sat between 
Sir Guy Scapegrace and the light-haired 

oung gentleman; and although I could 

ear lots of fun going on at the other end 
of the table-cloth, where Cousin John and 
Mary Molasses and Captain Lovell had got 
together, I was too far off to partake of it, 
and my vis-d-vis, Lady Scapegrace, scowled 
at me so from under her black eyebrows, 
though I believe utterly unconsciously, that 
she made me feel quite nervous. Then it 
was not re-assuring to have that odious Sir 
Guy pressing me to eat everything, and look- 
ing right under my bonnet, and asking me 
to drin champagne at least four times ; and 
if I turned to my other neighbor, and ven- 
tured to address him on the most common- 
ton subject, he blushed so painfully that I 
n to think he was quite as much afraid 
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of me as I was of Sir Guy. Altogether, I 
was rather glad when the things were cleared 
away and put back into the hampers, and 
the gentlemen asked leave to light their 
cigars, and we broke up our circle, “~ 
lounged about and enjoyed ourselves in 

shade of those fine trees on that dry velvet 
sward. We were rather put to it, though, 


of forfeits and other pastimes ; and Co 
John, quite unwittingly, got me intoa @ 
scrape by boasting about his horses. ‘* Nob 
such another pair out of London to-day,” 
expatiated John to the company in general. 
‘«‘ We came down in seven minutes under the 
hour from my aunt’s door in Lowdnes street ; 
did n’t we, Kate? and never turned a hair; 
did we, Kate? Why, they went so smooth, 
Kate could n’t keep he hands off the reins ; 
could you, Kate? and there are few better 
judges, let me tell you, than Miss Coventry.” 
I saw the ladies look at me, and then at each 
other, and I knew by that indescribable 
glance, which none but a woman can thor- 
oughly appreciate, how from that moment 
they had vowed, one and all, to hate me 
eternally in their hearts. The offence had 
been committed ; the sentence had gone forth. 
I had been tried for being fast, and found 
guilty nem. con.; from sneering Lady Scape- 
grace to unmeaning Miss Minnows, each 
stared at me for about two seconds, and so 
made up her mind. [ cannot think why it 
is that this should be so great a crime in the 
eyes of my own sex. Next to being attrac- 
tive to the other half of creation — and that 
I can easily understand is totally unpardon- 
able—there is nothing makes woman 80 
angry with her sister as high spirits, n. tural 
courage, and, above all, a love for a horse. 
It is very hard upon us that we should be 
debarred from all out-of-door exercises and 
amusements by the prejudices of those very 
individuals who ought to back us up in our 
efforts to enlarge the circle of our amuse- 
ments. I cannot see why it follows that 
because I do not mind ‘* weather,’ I must 
therefore be utterlg regardless of morality, 
nor how my knack" of breaking-in a horse - 
should smaply an infraction of all the com- 
mandments. Are men the only bipeds that 
can be at the same time brave and virtuous? 
Must pluck and piety be forever divorced in 
the female character? Shall I never be able 
to keep the straight path in life because I ” 


can turn an awkward corner with four horses ~ 


ata trot? Female voices answer volubly in 
the negative, and I give in. 

But odious Sir Guy thinks none the worse 
of me for my coaching predilections. ‘‘ Fond 
of driving, Miss Coventry?”’ says he, leer 
ing at me from over his great choking neck- 


cloth. ‘Seen my team? three grays and & 


for amusement, and had to propose ‘ne 
& 


a 
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piebald. If you like going fast, I can ac- 
commodate you. Proud to take you back on 
my drag. What? go on the box. Drive, 
if you like. Hey?” 

confess for one instant, much as I hated 
the old reprobate, I should have liked to go, 
if it was only to make all the women so an- 
gry; but just then 1] caught Captain Lov- 
all's eye fixed on me with a strange, earnest 
eresicn, and all at once I felt that noth- 

g should induce me to trust myself with 
SirGuy. I couldn’t help blushing, though, 
as I declined, more particularly when my 
would-be charioteer swore he considered it 
‘an engagement, hey?—only put off to 
another time — get the coach new painted — 
begad, Miss Coventry’s favorite color ! ’’ and 
the old monster grinned in my face till I 
could have boxed his ears. 

The author by this time was fast asleep, 
with a handkerchief over his face — Miss 
Minnows searching in vain for a fabulous 
i? of clogs, as she imagined the dew must 

falling — it was about six P. m., and hot 
June weather. . Sir Guy was off to the 
hampers in search of ‘‘ brandy and soda,” 
and the rest of the party lounging about in 
twos and threes, when Captain Lovell pro- 
we should stroll down to the river and 
ve a row in the cool of the evening. Mary 
Molasses voted it ‘‘ charming ; ’’ Lady Scape- 
was willing to go anywhere away from 
Guy; John of course all alive fora lark ; 
and though Mrs. Molasses preferred remain- 
ing on dry land, she had no objection to 
trusting her girls with us. So we mustered 
a strong party for embarkation on Father 
Thames. Our two cavaliers ran forward to 
get the boat ready, Captain Lovell bounding 
over the fences and stiles almost as actively 
as Brilliant could have done; and John, 
who is no mean proficient at such exercises, 
following him ; whilst we ladies paced along 
soberly in the rear. 

“Can you row, Miss Coventry? ’’ asked 
Lady Seapegrace, who seemed to have taken 
rather a fancy to me, probably out of contra- 
diction to the other en; “I can—I 
rowed four miles once @f the Lake of Gene- 
va,”’ she added, in her deep melancholy voice, 
** and we were caught in one of those squalls, 
and nearly lost. "Ee it hadn't been for poor 
Alphonse, not one of us could have escaped. 
I wonder if drowning ’s a painful death, Miss 
Coventry — the water always looks so invit- 

’ 


** Goodness, Lady Sca !*? exclaimed 
I, “don’t take this opportunity of findin 
out; none of us canswim but John; and if 
he saves anybody he’s solemnly engaged to 
save me.’’ 

“TIT quite think with you, Lady Scape 
grace,”’ said the romantic Miss Molasses ; 
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‘‘ it looks so peaceful, and gives one such an 
idea of repose ; I for one have not the slight- 
est fear of death, or indeed of any mere bodi- 
ly changes — gracious goodness, the bull! 
the bull ! ”” 

Whata rout it was! the courageous youn 
lady who thus gave us the first intimation o 
danger —s the flight with a speed. and 
activity of which I should have thought 
her languid frame totally incapable; Lad 
Scapegrace making use of her long legs wit 
an utter forgetfulness of her usually grave 
and tragic demeanor; and the rest of the 
party seeking safety helter-skelter. 

It was indeed a situation of some peril. 
Our course to the river-side had led us 
through a long narrow strip of meadow-land, 
bounded by high impervious thorn fences, 
such as I knew would be bull-finched in the 
winter, and which now, in all the luxuriance 
of summer foliage, presented a mass of thorns 
and fragrance that no mortal could expect to 
get through. At either end of the field was a 
high hog-backed stile, such as ladies usually 
make considerable difficulties about sur- 
mounting, but which are by no means so 
impossible of transit when an infuriated bull 
is bringing up the rear. We were already a 
quarter of the way across the field, when 


our enemy, who had been quietly cropping 
the grass in a corner behind us, but who 
now, roused by our gaudy dresses and the 
Eas screams of some of our party, was 
ashing himself into a rage, and looking 
sufficiently mischievous to be a very un- 
pleasant acquaintance. It was impossible 
to turn round and make for the stile we had 
just left, as the bull now occupied a position 
exactly between us and that place of safety ; 
it was hopeless, particularly in our light 
muslin gowns, to attempt the hedge on either 
side; there was nothing for it but a fair run 
to the other end of the meadow, about a 
quarter of a mile—and sauve gui peut was 
now the order of the day. 

I will not allow that I am deficient in 
courage; on the contrary, as Cousin John 
says, ‘I am rather proud of my pluck;” 
but there is nothing so contagious as a panic, 
and I too ran for my very life. The bull 
came galloping after us, tossing his head and 
rolling his great body about as if he quite 
enjoyed the fun; nor do I know how the 
adventure would have ended, for he must 
have overtaken some of us before we could 
reach our haven, had not Lady Scapegrace 
caught her foot in the long grass, and fallin 
prostrate, buried her face in her hands an 
given herself up, as she afterwards assured 
me, to the prospect of a horrible and violent 
death. I Seald. nek leave her in such & 





situation. By an impulse for which 1 cannot 





Miss Mary’s exclamation made us aware of . 
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account, I stopped short, turned round, got 
between the pursuer and his fallen foe, and 
with a beating heart and my knees knocking 
together, faced the great mischievous brute, 
with no other weapon, offensive or defensive, 
than a laced pocket-handkerchief. I believe 
he was a well-meaning bull, after all; for 
instead of crashing in upon me as I half ex- 
pected he would, and immolating me on the 
spot, he too stopped short, stared, bellowed, 
and began sniffing the grass, and pawing up 
the turf, and whisking his tail about, just as 
Brilliant does when he is going to lie down. 
I don’t think he had ever seen a young lady, 
certainly not a French bonnet before, and he 
didn’t seem to know what to make of the 
combination ; so there we stood, he and I, 
staring each other out of countenance, but 
without proceeding to any further extrem- 
ities. I know I have plenty of courage, for 
after the first aieute % wasn’t the least bit 
afraid; I felt just as Ido when I ride ata 
large fence—as I get nearer and nearer, I 
feel something rising and rising within me 
that enables me to face anything; and so 
when I had confronted the bull for a little 
time, I felt inclined to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country and advance upon him. 
But of course all this is very indelicate and 
unfeminine, and it would have been far more 
virtuous and lady-like to have run shriekin 
away like Miss Molasses, or laid down an 
given in at once like poor Lady Scapegrace, 
who was quite resigned to being tossed and 
trampled upon, and only gave vent every now 
and then to a stifled moan. 

Well, at last I did advance a few steps, 
and the bull gave ground in the same pro- 
portion. I began to think I should beat him 
after all, when, to my great relief, I must 
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allow, I heard a voice behind me exclaim, 
‘By Jove, what a plucky girl!” and I 
thought I heard something muttered that 
sounded very like “‘ darling; but of course 
that couldn’t be meant for me, and Captain 
Lovell, hot, handsome, and breathless, made 
his appearance, and soon drove our enemy 
into the farthest corner of the field. As soon 
as the coast was clear we raised poor Lady 
Scapegrace, who kissed me with tears in her 
eyes as she thanked me for what she called 
‘* saving her life.’? I had no idea the woman 
had so much feeling. Captain Lovell gave 
each of us an arm as we walked on to join 
our party, and he explained how the screams 
of Miss Molasses had reached him even at 
the river-side, and how he had turned and 
hastened back immediately, ‘‘ fortunately in 
time to be of some use; but I never saw a 
finer thing done, Miss Coventry ; if I live to 
a hundred I shall never forget it’?—and he 
looked as if he would have added,‘ or you 
either.’? Many were the exclamations and 
much the conversation created by our ad- 
venture; the ladies who had run away so 

llantly were of cburse too much agitated 
or the proposed boating excursion, so, after 
sundry restoratives at the’ hotel, we ordered 
the carriages to return to town. Cousin John 
gave ‘* Frank ’’ (as he calls him) a place in 
the back seat of his phaeton, and he leaned 
over and talked to me the whole way home. 
What'a pleasant drive it was in the moon- 
light, id how happy I felt. I was reall 
sorry when we got Pack to London. Fran 
seemed quite anxious to make Aunt Deborah’s 
acquaintance, and I thought I shouldn’t 
wonder if he was to call in Lowndes street 
very soon. 





e 





Nicnt TRAVELLING IN THE Desert. — Night 
travelling has always a great charm for me; and 
the night on the Desert is so dry and clear, and 
the breath of the wilderness on the cheek is so 
soothing, that there is a strange temptation about 
it. The great waste is so still, and it stretches 
away before you dimly, and invites you forward. 
The air that passes so tenderly across your fore- 
head as you ride along with your hat off, is so 
sweet and warm and soft, that you soothly swear 
it is just come from the happy home of some 
kind genii awaiting you — why shvuld you not 
goon? The measured tread of the dromedary 
on the sand is distinct, more so in than in the 





day, and he moves on with the same springy step 
and majestic air as he did when he started in the 
morning. He is not tired, nor are you— why 
should you not goon? The bosom of the sea, 
over your right shoulder, reflects in long radiant 
lines the glittering“host of heaven, and Jebel- 
Ataka’s black masses beyond are distinct; and 
the mountains of Shur, on your left hand, carry 
the eye forward far down to the south; and the 
way in front seems open to you, and level, and 
leads somewhere — why should you not go on? 
It is strangely tempting. — Lowth’s Wanderer 
in Arabia. 
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From Notes and Queries. 
POSIES FROM WEDDING RINGS. 


” sane than thirty years ago I collected the 
following posies from old wedding rings. My 
friends furnished me with several, but the great- 
er number were transcribed from worn-out rings, 
afterwards melted by the dealers, who allowed 
me to copy the inscriptions. Some were very 
old: 
** Death neuer parts 
Such loving hearts.’? 
** Loue and respect 
I doe expect.”” 
** No gift can show 
The love I ow.’’ 
** Let him never take a wife 
That will not love her as his life.’’ 
**In loving thee 
I love myself.’* 
** A heart content 
Can ne’er repent.’’ 
**In God and thee 
Shal my joye bee.”’ 
** Loue thy chast wife 
Beyond thy life. 1681.” 
**Loue and pray 
Night and daye.”’ 
** Great joye in thee 
Continually.’’ 
** My fond delight 
By day and night.’’ 
** Pray to love; 
Love to pray. 1647.’’ 
**In thee, my choice, 
I doe rejoyce. 
J.J. 1677.”” 
*¢ Body and minde 
In thee I finde.”’ 
“* Deare wife, thy rod 
Deth leade to God.’’ 
** God alone made us two one.’’ 
** Eternally 
My loue shal be.’’ 
*¢ All I refuse, 
And thee I chuse.’’ 
** Worship is due 
To God and you.”’ 
** God aboue, 
Continew our love.’’ 
**T wish to thee 
All joie may bee.’’ 
** With my body 
I worship thee.”’ 
In thee, my loue, 
All joye I proue.’’ 
** Beyond this life 
Loue me, deare wife.’’ 
* Joye day and night 
Bee our delight.” 





** Divinely knitt by Grace are wee; 


Late two, now one; the pledge here see, 
B. & A. 1657."’ 


** Endles my loue 
As this shall proue.’’ 
‘¢ Loue and liue happy. 1689.” 
** Avoid all strife 
Twixt man and wife.’’ 
** Joyfull loue 
This ring do proue.”” 
**TIn thee, deare wife, 
I finde new life.’’ 
‘* Of rapturous joye 
I am the toye.”’ 
**Tn thee I prove 
The joy of love.’? 
**In loving wife 
Spend all thy life. 1697.” 
‘* Endles my love as this.’? 
**TIn love abide 
Till death divide.’’ 
‘* True love will ne’er remove.’? 
**In unitie 
Let ’s live and dy.’’ 
** Happy in thee 
Hath God made me.”’ 
‘*T loue myself in louing thee.’’ 
‘* Silence ends strife 
With man and wife.’’ 
‘* None can preuent 
The Lord’s intent.’’ 
‘* More weare— more were. 1652.” 
** God did decree 
Our unitie.’’ 
“T kiss the rod 
From thee and God.’’ 
**In loue and joy 
Be our employ.”’ 
*¢ Live and loue; 
Loue and live.’’ 
‘¢ This ring doth binde 
Body and minde.’’ 
‘¢ Endles as this 
Shall be our bliss. 
Thos. Bliss. 1719.’? 
*¢ Loue and joye 
Can neuer cloye.”’ 
*« The pledge I prove 
Of mutuall love.’’ 
**T love the rod 
And thee and God. 1646.** 
**T doe rejoice 
In thee, my choice.’’ 
*¢ All I refuse, 
But thee I chuse.’’ 
**T change the life 
Of mayd to wife.’’ 
**Endles my love 
For thee shall prove.”’ 
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Parts of an Article in the Westminster Review. 
RUSSIA AND THE ALLIES. 

1. Commentaries on the Productive Forces 
of Russia. By M. L. De Tengoborski, 
Privy Councillor and Member of the 
Council of the Russian Empire. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1855. 

2. Russland’s Kraft-Elemente und Ein- 
Sluss-Mittel. Eine geschichtlich-statische 
Skizze, vom Dr. Frhr. Friedr. Wilh. von 
Reden (Russia’s Elements of Strength 
and Means of Influence. An Historico- 
statistical Sketch, by Doctor the Baron 
F. W. Von Reden). Frankfort-on- 
Main. 1854. 

3. The War: Who’s to Blame? or the 
Eastern Question investigated from the 
Official Documents. By James Mac- 
queen, Esq., F. R. G. g Author of 
“ African Geography,” &c. London: 
Madden. 1854. 

4. Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 1854— 
1855. 

5. Almanach de Gotha. Annuaire Diplo- 
matique et Statistique pour lV Année 
1856. 

A tone list of works, English and foreign, 
might have been placed at the head of this 
article ; works, some superficial, some solid ; 
some silly, some interesting ; works repre- 
senting all shades of political opinion, all 
degrees of information, all merits and de- 
merits of authorship. But we have set here 
De Tengoborski, because of the great amount 
of material which he has placed before those 
who are inquiring into the elements of Rus- 
sian power ; Von Reden is selected, because 
of the clearness of his statements and the 
dispassionateness of his judgment ; the book 
of Mr. Macqueen has its place there, not, it 
will readily be believed, because (most impru- 
dent and infelicitous prophet) he had foretold 
the fall of Mahometanism, on what he 
esteemed sure scriptural warrant, in the year 
1854, but because he raises in a rough way 
some moral questions concerning the part 
which England is taking in the Russian war 
—questions which it touches the honor of 
England to have clearly answered. The 
“Almanach ”? and the ‘* Annuaire ’’ present 
from year to year to the politician and the 
statist tables and particulars which are not 
readily met with elsewhere. 

De Tengoborski, with whom many of our 
readers are by this time familiar, is somewhat 
diffuse ; and, though he makes considerable 
admissions from time to time, is naturally 
disposed to exaggerate the resources of the 
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Russian Empire ; he beholds its greatness as 
it is to him in the future, as it is in its 
capabilities, or rather as it was; he shows a 
greatness which was about to be, but is not 
now perhaps destined to be—he traces an 
outline which is not now to be filled up, at 
least so rapidly as he anticipated. 

Von Reden’s work, in a much smaller 
compass, is altogether worthy of the author’s 
high reputation as a statist: his object has 
been to present neither an odious caricature, 
nor a fantastical picture ; to draw his infor- 
mation concerning the elements of Russian 
power, natural, political, and social, from 
native, or at least not unfriendly, sources ; 
and then to compare the state of develop- 
ment of its powers with the attainments of 
other states; thus placing sufficient mate- 
rials before the reader for the formation of 
his own judgment, as to the relative power 
which it really possesses, and as to the pro- 
priety of according to it a political pre-emi- 
nence in Europe. It is a work highly to be 
recommended, both for its execution and its 
temper, and one which, for several reasons, 
had better have been given to the English 
public than De Tengoborski’s. 

It is evident that the war in which we are 
now engaged is not of the nature of many, 
which have heretofore devastated this fair 
world: it is not a war of ambition, at least 
on our side ; nor a dynastic war; nor a war 
of passion and resentment. It is with usa 
very deliberate war, and undertaken for no 
base interests. But it is one of which the 
actual magnitude and the indefiniteness of 
many of its issues have grown upon our eyes 
as it has widened and waxed. Many, besides 
those in high places, who ought to have 
known better, but who for years have neg- 
lected all public interests which did not permit 
of being advanced simultaneously with party 
objects, —many others, much more excusably, 
have overrated the effect of what is called a 
moral demonstration on the part of England ; 
many were ignorant of the resources of Rus- 
sia, of the perseverance of its government, 
of the slyness of its diplomacy, of the effec- 
tive service at the command of its ruler, of 
the unhesitating obedience of generals, sol- 
diers, people ; many had read so little, or 
thought so little, on the progress of Russia, 
that they imagined. the persevering and 
unswerving policy of more than a century and 
a half could be stayed or turned aside by an 
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expression of opinion on the part of this 
country. We must not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find that some shock has been given 
to the confidence with which our first warlike 
movements were accompanied ; not surprised 
that signs of inquietude and vacillation should 
have shown themselves in some statesmen. 
There are weathercocks whose property is to 
shift before the wind has changed. The 
public men who have been making pacific 
experiments have miscalculated the effect of 
such a shock or disappointment as we have 
described, from misunderstanding the popular 
character on which it would act; they have 
been trying the ice before it would bear, and 
nature has prepared a proper punishment for 
such temerity. The people of this country 
did, indeed, think that the Russian govern- 
ment would have been accessible to an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of other 
European states — they have found that it is 
not prepared to yield one inch except to the 
pressure of force ; they fancied then that it 
was, though obstinate, defensive — they have 
discovered evidence of long-continued and 
systematic preparation for offence; they 
thought that a difference had arisen between 
equal members of the great European con- 
federacy — they are made aware that the 
one which differs from the rest assumes ao 
tone of haughtiness and prerogative over all 
other states ; they thought that, when the 
immediate object of armed interference should 
have been attained, it would be easy to revert 
to a condition of mutual good understanding 
and of peace—they learn that the passage 
from war to peace will be surrounded with 
infinitely more difficulties than the transition 
from peace to war; they took for granted 
that their statesmen, though neither clear- 
headed nor far-sighted, were yet honest and 
firm —they find them to have been alter- 
nately frightened and cajoled ; they thought 
that at least, whatever the traditional craft- 
secrets of the Foreign Office, the honor of 
England was safe in the hands of their foreign 
ministers — they discover that the name of 
England has been grievously committed, and 
that it is scarcely possible now both to fulfil 
understandings and to act virtuously. The 
temper produced by these discoveries is one 
of dissatisfaction and of determination ; but 
not a determination to patch up at all haz- 
ards an inglorious and treacherous peace. 

It is a determination rather to look clearly 
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in the face all difficulties of the present, all 
dangers of the future, with an unswerving will 
to overcome them : to ascertain, therefore, the 
relative power of England and her friends on 
the one side, and her opponent on the other ; 
to clear up all ambiguities which rest on the 
moral position of England in this great strug- 
gle; to place before the contemplation, as 
clearly as possible, the method of carrying out 
the war to a successful termination ; defining, 
as sharply as possible, the ends which would 
sufficiently correspond to the cost of life and 
happiness expended in the prosecution of it; 
and not shutting out a vista of further con- 
sequences, which may follow such sufficient 
and successful conclusion. If we be ill-in- 
formed, in any material degree, as to the 
power of our antagonist, we shall be fearful 
and confident at the wrong moments; be 
alarmed at finding resistance where we had 
not expected it, or hasty to grant terms to an 
exhausted and powerless foe, which he could 
not have demanded in the fulness of his 
strength. If we be doubtful of our own 
duties, we shall be paralyzed by such misgiv- 
ing, precisely when it will require all our 
self-reliance and all our nerve to drive home 
efforts well begun and well sustained : and if 
we do not, in good time, take a comprehen- 
sive view of the great effects which may fol- 
low this shaking of the nations, we shall, in 
the acme of success, fail to reap it — recoiling 
astounded at the importance and completeness 
of its issues. 

In order, therefore, to contribute what we 
can to sustain at its height the tide of opinion 
in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
we propose to say something: —1. On the 
subject of the power of Russia compared with 
that of the Allies, particularly of our own : 
2. Respecting the moral position of this 
country towards the Court of Russia: 3. Qon- 
cerning the immediate ends and remoter pos- 
sible consequences of the war. And we speak 
first of the relative powers of the antagonists, 
because no one is bound to attempt impossi- 
bilities, or to engage actively in an undertak- 
ing in which he has reasonable ground to fore- 
see he shall be defeated. 


am a7 * * — + 
[We here omit 20 pp. of statistics coming under 
the first head. — Liv. Age.] 
The English are disposed to admit readily, 
that in some sense they are not a military 
nation. But let us distinguish. If this 
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mean, that our insular position, rendering us 
perfectly secure in ordinary times of peace, 
dispenses with our keeping up a semblance 
of war, and indisposes us to wear the sword 
as a part of our dress when its work as a 
weapon is done, we may allow that we are 
not military. If it mean, that we are too 
jealous of the prerogatives of our sovereigns, 
or too suspicious of the discretion of their 
ministers, to place in their hands the dan- 
gerous instrument of a large standing army 
in time of peace —if it mean, that we are 
too utilitarian, or too moral, to maintain a 
number of men in barracks or in quarters, to 
become idlers, drunkards, and debauchers of 
the daughters of the peasantry — if it mean, 
that we are naturally too industrious to like 
playing at soldiers, when by real work we 
might add to the comforts of our wives and 
children — then let us admit, without shame, 
that we are not a military people. But if it 
mean, that there is wanting in the heart of 
an Englishman that natural resentment which 
is the basis of all virtuous indignation at 
wrong, of all chivalry, of all executive jus- 
tice, and of all reasonable liberty —then it 
is a libel to suppose it. We are not military 
now by actual training and practice; but 
this is a defect which will be remedied in 
time, and effectually before this war is done. 
And meanwhile let us remember, that other 
maritime peoples, furnishing but few citizen- 
soldiers — Athens, Carthage, Venice — have 
not been unequal to the sustaining great 
wars, or to the conducting mighty sieges. 
In the hands of able generals, the Mauritani- 
ans, Numidians, Spaniards, Gauls, who were 
associated in the expeditions of Carthage, 
could be welded together and wielded as one 
army; and in the crisis of her fortunes — in 
the Hannibalic war—it was no want of 
soldiery, no want of courage in the men who 
fought under her standards, no enfeeblement 
of her troops through the arts of peace, nor 
with her was it the want of a general whose 
strategic power was equal to his patriotism, 
which gave the preponderance to her enemy ; 
but it was the ill-working of an oligarchical 
Constitution — it was faction at home. 

2. We have now, perhaps, said quite 
enough, and for many much more than 
enough, in order to show generally that 
England can bear this war; but it is well to 
fortify virtue with c@nfidence ; and a neces- 
sary clement, even in the hero’s courage, is 
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faith in his own power. Bat if we can proh- 
ably sustain this effort and prosecute our 
undertaking to a final issue, are we justified 
in our undertaking — justified in persevering 
in it? And we suppose that this question is 
not in discussion with schoolboy politicians, 
who think that the responsibility of those 
who undertake mighty wars can be brought 
to a simple technical test, as police magis- 
trates decide which of two persons engaged 
in some street disturbance, is to pay a fine or 
be sent to prison, upon the mere evidence of 
the first blow, or of the first obvious provo- 
cation. Wars, like revolutions, issue out of 
comparatively small occasions ; but the mean- 
ness of their immediate occasions supplies no 
just measure of the greatness of their objects. 
The case of Don Pacifico might have occa- 
sioned this European war — fit experimentum 
in corpore vili; and the insurrection of Eu- 
ropean liberty against the enslaving policy 
of the North would have been as justifiable 
as it is now—as justifiable if it had arisen 
out of that mean occasion, wherein every- 
body concerned was, on the surface, wrong 
—as when it arose out of another occasion, 
little less mean, of the jealousies of rival 
ecclesiastics, wherein no one could be per- 
fectly in the right. 

But there occurs a very grave objection, 
and we must not blink it, to the course which 
England has pursued in allying herself with 
France against Russia. It may be said that, 
however desirable, in the abstract, the ends 
to which that policy appears to be directed, 
it was not competent to England to embark 
in it; that she was committed to the oppe- 
site policy and the opposite alliance; that 
her hands were tied by previous understand- 
ings. Let us honestly confess that Russia 
may have had reason to think so. No doubt, 
while we were accusing her statesmen of de- 
ception and tergiversation and Jesuitry, they 
were accusing us of vacillation and treachery ; 
while we were wondering that our demon- 
strations had no effect, they took them for 
mere shams, inasmuch as they believed us to 
be pledged not to carry demonstrations into 
realities. Truth, according to our appre- 
hension of it, obliges us to say, that these 
expectations on the part of our present ad- 
versary were not without foundation. Sor- 
rowfully we confess it, because the honor of 
England is touched by the admission. But 
let us examine, probe courageously, in order 
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that we may decide fearlessly and honestly as 
to our policy for the future. 

In 1844, the Duke of Wellington was in 
power, and the then Emperor of Russia paid 
& well-remembered visit to England. We 
have no right to assume, indeed we have no 
room left for assuming, that the understand- 
ing which was come to, on occasion of that 
visit, between the Emperor and the then 
ministers, was other than that which was 
embodied in the Memorandum by Count Nes- 
selrode, delivered to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and founded on communications re- 
ceived from the Emperor of Russia subsequently 
to his Imperial Majesty’s visit to England in 
June, 1844. This memorandum was kept 
continually before the eyes of our successive 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, and by any 
who had the most superficial knowledge of 
what the policy of Russia had been in her 
successive aggrandizements, of what her 
methods had been in carrying it out, it could 
receive but one interpretation ; could receive 
but one interpretation, as to the part which 
it was understood England should play in the 
adjustment of the affairs of Turkey. This 
document must by no means be ignored, in- 
asmuch as it constitutes the very basis of the 
indictment against the honor of England ; 
and as unfriendly commentators will take care 
to remind us of it, we should turn it to use, 
and take such warning from it as it suggests. 
It commences by an undertaking to keep 
things as they were with respect to Turkey 
as long as possible. The value of this un- 
derstanding, translated into Russian, ought 
to have been understood by those who re- 
membered, as politicians by profession must 
be supposed to have remembered, how long 
the last division of Poland was postponed, 
after the understanding between Russia and 
Prussia to preserve the Constitution of Poland 
intact. It then goes on thus with respect to 
Turkey, with the passages which, from their 
great significance, we repeat below, though 
too well known already.* 


* “ However, they must not conceal from themselves how 
many elements of dissolution that empire contains within 
itself. Unforeseen circumstances may hasten its fall, with- 
out its being in the power of the friendly Cabinets to pre- 

it. 


* As it is not given to human foresight to settle before- 
hand a plan of action for such or such unlooked-for case, it 
would be premature to discuss eventualities which may 
never be realized. 

“In the uncertainty which hovers over the future, a 
single fundamental idea seems to admit of a really prac- 
tical application: it is that the danger which may result 
from a catastrophe in Turkey will be much diminished, if, 
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We need not concern ourselves with the 
mere phraseology of this now celebrated paper, 
or note such inconsistencies as the ‘‘ previous 
concert for common action if anything unfore- 
seen should occur; ”’ and the “ entering into 
previous concert if we foresee that Turkey 
must crumble to picces.”” As it is, the paper 
is much more straightforward and intelligible 
than State papers frequently are; and the 
contradiction between the ‘* unforeseen ’’ and 
the ‘‘ foreseen’ is only apparent ; it is as 
when some young spendthrift speculates to 
his intimates on ‘‘ eventualities which may 
never be realized,’ on what he might do if 
anything should happen to his dear old uncle ; 
the “‘ unforeseen” is a euphemism for the 
fated and theimminent. But this is very bad 
—nothing can be worse: Ils s'entendent 
comme larrons en foire. But whot The 
Emperor and the Ministers of the Queen for 
the time being — but not the people of Eng- 
land. Yet, since 1844, we have had many 
changes of Ministry. We have had Liberals 
— so-called —in power, great sticklers for 
** civil and religious liberty all over the world.” 
Certainly they never repudiated this precious 
undertaking. Is Sir Hamilton Seymour, when 
he goes to St. Petersburg, instructed to know 
anything of the existence of such a document? 
— or does he go as a machine and channel of 
communication only: as a mere pump—a 


in the event of its occurring, Russia and England have come 
to an understanding as to the course to be taken by them 
in common. ad ad * 

“ Tsolated, the action of these two Powers might do much 
mischief ; united, it can produce a real benefit: thence the 
advantage of coming to aprevious understanding before 
having recourse to action. 

“This notion was in principle agreed upon during the 
Emperor’s last residence in London. The result was 
the eventual engagement, that, if anything unforeseen 
occurred in Turkey, Russia and England should pre- 
viously concert together as to the course which they 
should pursue in common. 

“The object for which Russia and England will have to 
come to an understanding may be expressed in the follow- 
ing manner : 

“1, To seek to maintain the existence of the Ottoman 
Empire in its present state, so long as that political combi- 
nation shall be possible. 

“2. If we foresee that it must crumble to pieces, to 
enter into previous concert as to everything relating 
to the establishment of a new order of things, etc. 

“ For the purpose thus stated, the policy of Russia and 
of Austria, as we have already said, is closely united by 
the principle of perfect identity. If England, as the 
principal maritime power, acts in concert with them, it is to 
be supposed that France will be obliged to act in con- 
formity with the course agreed upon between St. 
Petersburg, London, and Vienna. 

** Conflict between the great Powers thus obviated, it is 
to be hoped that the peace of Europe will be maintained, 
even in the midst of such serious circumstances. It is to 
secure this object of common interest, if the case oc- 
curs, that, as the Emperor agreed with Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ministers during his residence in England, 
the previous understanding which Russia and Engiand 
shall establish between themselves must be directed.” 
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sucker and spout? Since the paper was re- 
vealed, we have been able to comprehend the 
turn of the confidential communications, on 
the part of the late Emperor, which took place 
with Sir [amilton: and on the supposition 
that the latter was officially ignorant of the 
paper, which he ought not to have been, we 
may understand his virtuous surprise as the 
mearing of these confidences broke upon him 
— but not otherwise. Yet we must acknowl- 
edge that the conversations of the Emperor 
with Sir Hamilton, now that we have the key 
to them, were justified as between him and the 
British Court ; that his propositions were not 
of the nature of bribes then offered for the first 
time to seduce the virgin integrity of England ; 
rather they were proposals— honorable, as 
honor is understood in some relations — as to 
a method of partition of booty between two 
confederate... . Powers. Even to the last, 
the Emperor seems to have thought that the 
English Government could not be in earnest 
in its hostile demonstrations, with Lord Aber- 
deen, the friend of the old Duke and of Sir 
Robert Peel, at the head of it. The feelings 
of the Emperor towards that Ministry, and 
his expectations from it, may be judged of by 
the extract given below from a communica- 
tion which would be offensive to any honor- 
able British minister, from its mingled wiliness 
and quiet presumption.* 


* “ NESSELRODE TO BRUNNOW. 
“April 7, 1853. 

“M. Le Baron, — It has given us much satisfaction to 
perceive, as well by this despatch as by the summary of 
your communications with the British Ministers, that all 
the first reports spread at Constantinople, in regard to her 
instructions, had caused no alarm or apprehension to the 
Cabinet of London ; satisfied by the personal assurances 
which it has received in this matter from the Emperor, that 
his majesty’s desire and determination are to respect the in- 
dependence and integrity of the Turkish empire ; and that, 
if his views in this respect should undergo any change, 
our august master would be the first to apprise the Eng- 
lish Government of it.” 

Then, after referring to the question of the Holy Places : 

“The English government must themselves see, that 
France is not always accessible to councils of moderation, 
since the wise representations which they made to her, 
through Lord Cowley, have not availed to prevent the de- 
parture of the French squadron. . 

“The Emperor desires you, M. Le Baron, to thank Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon, very particularly in his 
name, for the salutary impulse which they have recently 
given to the decisions of the British Cabinet. The former 
has, on this occasion, shown us a new proof of his confi- 
dence, of which our a:gust master is highly sensible. 
The latter, with whom our relations have h.rdly yet 
commenced, thus enters upon them under auspices 
which justify us in hoping that they will be of the most 
satisfactory nature. In relying upon our assurances in 
refusing to follow France in a step, if not hostile, at least 
marked with distrust towards us, England, under present 
circumstances, has performed an act of wise policy... .. 
In this point of view Lord Aberdeen appears to us to have 
nr understood the important part hich England 
had to play, and we are happy to congratulate him upon 
tt, persuaded beforehand of the impartiality which he will 

in carrying it out.” 
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The thanks to Lord Aberdeen, for the ‘ sal- 
utary impulse given to the decisions of the 
British Cabinet,” the expression of sensibility 
to his ‘‘ new proof of confidence ’? — half flat- 
tery, half sneer — must have been gravelling, 
one should think, to any minister of Great 
Britain, in whatever part of it he might have 
been born ; but especially so to Lord Aberdeen, 
when he remembered the upshot of the treaty 
of Adrianople ; the way in which a former 
proof of confidence on the part of the British 
Government had been met ; the ineffectual pro- 
test which he had addressed to the Russian 
Government when it was too late; and when 
the whole of the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea, and therewith the means of subjugating 
the Caucasus, of flanking Anatolia, of effect- 
ually intimidating Persia, of distantly menaco- 
ing our Indian possessions, had already passed 
into the hands of the Imperial head of the 
Conservative party. 

What, then, is the position of the Eng- 
lish nation? It isa distressing one, no doubt; 
but not a difficult one. The nation is in the 
position of one for whom his agents have 
entered into an immoral contract. The other 
party feels aggrieved —we feel humiliated ; 
but if humiliated by the entanglement of a 
wicked undertaking made for us, we should 
have been more humiliated by its fulfilment. 
If the fulfilment, indeed, had been a mere 
matter of interest to ourselves —if we could 
have extricated ourselves from all obligation 
and all responsibility by the payment of 
money, or by the sacrifice of some object of 
national ambition, it would have been our duty 
to do it. But if it involves the ruin of the 
weak, of a weak friend in whose affairs we 
have always been interfering, whom we have 
been always pestering with our advice; if it 
involves the sealing up forever, ‘‘in the inter- 
est of’’ so-called ‘‘ conservatism, and of present 
peace,”’ the hopes of rational liberty for Europe, 
or of surrendering to another, as all the bur- 
den, so all the honor, of contending in a noble 
cause ; if it involves certain present contempt 
and sure danger to the freedom of our own 
people, at no very distant time, in order that 
the men of one short generation may be undis- 
turbed in their ease, and in the getting in of 
their lucre ; then let us give to the winds, like 
gossamer threads, all official and non-official 
and semi-official and confidential and personal 
and secret understandings, confidences, and 
entanglements, which may fetter our actions 
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in a great undertaking to which we are called. 
And having so done, let us especially take heed 
what servants we employ for the future, and 
that we know well how far they are commit- 
ting us. Let us especially take heed not to 
be entangled again in the yoke of bondage 
which we have cast off. We are now em- 
barked too far to recede or hesitate in a quar- 
rel with an Empire which we have at last 
thwarted and disappointed in the very hour 
when the policy of ages seemed about to re- 
ceive its consummation. We must not flatter 
ourselves that this is an ordinary misunder- 
standing, to be patched upagain by an inter- 
change of a few protocols ; the maxim of 
puoourtes cs avéco prAnoortes will not apply to 
those who are arrayed against each other in 
this war. Had our statesmen remained the 
tools of the Muscovite policy, we may be sure 
that they and we would have been sacrificed 
at last, as meaner tools had been before. 
Royal conspirators destroy a best friend with 
as little compunction as they destroy the hum- 
blest slave ; not because they hate him, but 
because his destruction can be useful. So 
should we have been destroyed, without hate, 
when, in the cold calculation of an unswerving 
ambition, our turn and time had come. But 
now we should be destroyed not only out of 
ambition but out of hate. One may travel 
far in the company of an assassin without 
discovering his character, and without injury ; 
but when once that character shall have been 
revealed, when once the stiletto shall have 
been seen in his bosom, or the pommel of his 
horse-pistol from under his riding coat — 
above all, when once his companion shall 
have quarrelled with him, it is not safe ever 
then to become his friend, or to quit him, until 
his arms shall have been wrested from him. 
In the Baltic and in the Black Sea we hold Rus- 
sia by the two wrists; if through any weak- 
ness we let go either hand, before she is alto- 
gether disarmed, we shall rue it, — we should 
be as mad as would have been the London 
Police, on a celebrated day, had they suffered 
the populace to cross the bridges, on the 
hither side of which lay the metropolis and 
its spoils. 

3. Russia would not tear with her own 
hands, and yet she has torn with her own 
hand the treaty of Kainardji and the treaty 
of Adrianople ; the cessions made by those 
treaties revert as to their title, by the very 
circumstance of war, to the ceding Power, — 
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they become her possessions, whenever in the 
course of war she shall occupy them by her- 
self or by her allies. By the treaty of Adri- 
anople was ceded to Russia the eastern coast 
of the Black Sea; by the treaty of Kain- 
ardji had been obtained its western coast, the 
Crimea, and the Sea of Azoff. Shortly we 
trust the whole of this line will be in the 
occupation of the Allied Powers, to be 
occupied by them till the conclusion of peace ; 
but not such a peace as shall give it up again 
into the hands from which ‘it shall have been 
wrested. 

Is it necessary to recapitulate the working 
out of a policy traditional for a century and 
a half? Is it necessary to show the gradual 
annexations by which Russia has become 
what she is ; to indicate not only the enor- 
mous growth of her area, but her acquisition 
of coast-line, of ports, of commanding situa- 
tions? Is it necessary even to refer to the 
mighty changes effected in the condition of 
Russia relatively to the world, by that most 
unhappy treaty of Kainardji and by the 
acquisition of Finland? Is it necessary to 
point out, that the leverage by which she 
has been disturbing the foundations of the 
Turkish empire is precisely that whereby she 
prepared a pretext for Polish annexation ; 
namely, the plea of extending her protection 
to persecuted co-religionists ! The policy of 
Russia has in fact convicted itself; she has 
revealed that the purpose of her acquisitions 
has been possession and conquest ; not secu- 
rity, well-being, commerce, and civilization, 
Russia has used her acquisition of Finland for 
the purpose of erecting fortresses not required 
for her own safety; not merely haughty 
demonstrations, not merely insults, but en- 
gines for the speedy subjngation of neighbor- 
ing nations, and threats to the whole of the 
West. She has used in like manner the 
acquisitions made by that fatal treaty of 
Kainardji, as means of pressing more and 
more on the weak and as emblems of defiance 
to the peaceful strong. But had her will 
been otherwise ; had her object been really 
the promotion of brotherly intercourse among 
mankind, the encouragement of traffic among 
nations, and the replacing the military glories 
and military miseries of the old worn-out 
world by the happier arts of peace, this 
object she might have carried out : it depend- 
ed only on her, that the Baltic and the Black 
Sea should have been peaceful lakes, that their 
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shores should have bristled with no threaten- 
ing armaments, that their waters should for- 
ever have been undisturbed by the booming 
gun, save in the rendering of some friendly 
salute. But that which Russia might have 
done, and has not done; might have done, 
and has obstructed the doing of it, must be 
done for her— must be done by others — 
must be done in spite of her. She had a 
high destiny before her, and has not wrought 
it out ; others will enter upon it. She was 
possessed of an almost omnipotent instrument- 
ality for the cause of peace and goodness ; 
she has abused the instrument; it must be 
wrested from her, and be placed in worthier 
hands. But that is not to be done by four 
gentlemen meeting together in a room, and, 
as pugilists prelude to their mock encounters 
by shaking of hands, first assuring one 
another of their feelings of the highest mutual 
consideration, and then quoting at one an- 
other the fag ends of schoolboy historical 
lessons. 

Neither politically nor strategically should 


* this war be conducted with the object of 


striking a heavy blow at the heart or ina 
sensitive part of the Russian empire, in order 
to tame the spirit of that government suffi- 
ciently to induce it to condescend to nego- 
tiation. The strategical objects of the war 
and the political objects of our statesmen, 
if they take a sufficiently large view of the 
circumstances of Europe, do in fact coincide. 
In other words, we must work out a result 
by our arms, retain what we have wrought 
by occupation, and only make peace on the 
principle of uti possidetis. We cannot ex- 
pect the Tzar, any Tzar, to give up ; we must 
take from him all which the future security 
of the world demands. And although hitherto 
the conduct of the war has shed but little 
lustre on the name of England, while it has 
diffused sorrow throughout the hearts of her 
people not to be forgotten in this generation, 
the movement of it has advanced slowly in 
the direction which we have indicated. The 
waves both of the Black Sea and of the 
Baltic acknowledge no longer the supremacy 
of Russian navies, but their shores have 
not yet passed into secure hands. With 
perseverance, that shall be accomplished in 
another and another campaign ; and God for- 
bid that when that end shall have been 
arrived at, any royal complaisance or minis- 
terial weakness — any cross-cutting of parties 
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or parliamentary jobbery, should rob freedom 
and civilization of the security which shall 
have been so dearly won. 

Knowing the exact process by which Rus- 
sia, continually acquiring an extension of 
coast and a more and more dominant position 
in the Baltic and in the Black Sea, has 
become menacing not only to Turkey but to 
the whole world, it is simple to see what 
the process must be which should define it 
within safe bounds. The rights which have 
already accrued in the East from a state of 
war, and the events of the war itself, point 
out most clearly in that quarter the course 
which must be pursued. We have purposely 
abstained from remarking on the Russian aec- 
quisitions made in course of time in the 
centre of Europe, because there does not seem 
to be any practical opening for effecting any 
modifications in those rogions at present. 
And it would be extremely unwise to become 
negotiators for that which we shall not be in 
& position to demand, thereby tying our own 
hands as to the disposition of other lands and 
waters, which the fact of war and the right 
of war, by actual abrogation of treaties, 
shall have placed fully in our power. 

For the state of war revives titles and re- 
sumes cessions. By the state of war Bessa- 
rabia reverts, as to its title, to Turkey ; and 
so does the province of Cherson, or that 
which is comprised between the Dniester and 
the Dnieper ; and so does Ekaterinoslaw with 
the district of Taganrog. The Tauride, coin- 
ciding nearly with the Khanate, together 
with the Kuban, has no legal claimant what- 
ever, and belongs in fact to him to whom 
occupation shall give it. The coast of Cir 
cassia is naturally resumed by the tribes ad- 
joining to it. Thus, the margin of those 
waters passes out of the hands of that Power 
which has made such an ill use of its posses- 
sion. It is of course necessary to add to the 
legal title the title of actual occupation ; and 
when these regions are in the occupation of 
Turkey and her Allies, it will be safe to make 
peace, as far as the East is concerned, but 
not before ; to make peace not on a basis of 
negotiation, but on a basis of fact, and on 
the simple principle of uéi possidetis. For 
we must observe, that should these countries, 
and especially the Crimea and its ancient 
dependencies, be conceded to Russia by any 
treaty which shall terminate this war, she 
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Powers parties to the treaty, a title which 
she has not hitherto possessed. Russia is in 
the Crimea the occupier of a house which 
the rightful owner abandoned some time ago 
by cajulery, or bribery, or terror; and the 
English, French, and Sardinians who effect 
their lodgment there have as much title to 
the occupation as she. 

When the countries we have described shall 
have passed practically into the disposition 
of the Allies, there will be afforded an op- 
portunity, not only of effectually curbing an 
ambitious Power, but of establishing in a 
definite instance two international principles, 
of the highest importance to the future peace 
and well-being of the world. The first is 
that of the free navigation of rivers, without 
distinction of bottoms, up to the point, at 
least, to which cargoes can be carried, with- 
out being tran-shipped; the mouths of all 
the rivers from the Don to the Danube would 
either be in the hands of those who would 
willingly establish a free navigation to this 
extent, or in the hands of those with whom 
such might be made a condition of settle- 
ment. ‘The second is, that, lakes and inland 
seas being free “to the commerce of all 
nations, they should be forbidden to ships of 
war of any nation having boundaries on their 
coasts, or whose waters flow into them. 
Thus, the commercial states which would 
grow up on the coasts of the Black Sea, 
being guaranteed under the great powers of 
Europe, would have no necessity for war 
navies ; Russia would be put back from the 
coast, and, having no maritime interests in 
that quarter which could require the protec- 
tion of an armament, it would be forbidden 
her to pass down armed vessels from the 
upper part of the Don ; it would be forbidden 
also to Turkey to have ships of war within 
the same waters, and she would have no 
temptation to it, as being removed from im- 
mediate contact with her ancient foe. These 
waters becoming lakes of peaceful commerce, 
it is to be hoped that our own merchants 
would not be slow in availing themselves of 
new markets about to rise up rapidly on 
those shores, and so would quickly compen- 
sate themselves for their present sacrifices ; 
and it should be a care on the part of the 
Allies, in subordination only to the move- 
ments required by actual warfare, to effect 
occupations on the coasts ultimately to pass 
away from Russia, in those sites which shall 
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be most favorable hereafter for commercial 
action upon the interior. 

Much greater are’ the difficulties attending 
a satisfactory conclusion of the war and a 
safe restraint upon Russia in the interests of 
general peace, on the side of the Bultic. 
The Baltic is not far from being a Russian 
lake ; it is not safe that it should remain so; 
it is not safe that a peace should be made on 
any the most fuvorable terms in the East, 
leaving Russia unrestrained within the Bal- 
tic, there to accumulate any force within her 
own havens, affording no immediate cause of 
interference, until the storm bursts, perhaps 
on our own shores. When we have disarmed, 
we shall disarm in earnest, and shall be little 
disposed to heed stories of Russian encroach- 
ments on Scandinavia, or Russian establish- 
ments on the Prussian coast, or Russian 
building of war-steamers. What we do now, 
let us do effectually ; and let us apply as 
nearly as possible to the Baltic the principle 
which may be fully carried ont in the Black 
Sea ; treat it, that is, as an inland water, of 
which the coasts should be unarmed, and © 
within which the force of the armed navies 
of the nations which bound it are to be de- 
fined expressly by treaty. Here, as in the 
East, the conduct of the war must be direct- 
ed to attain, in fact, that which we shall be 
satisfied with as a basis of peace. If Abo, 
Helsingfors, and Sveaborg, Wiborg, Cron- 
stadt, Revel, are to be razed, we must raze 
them ourselves; if the number of the Rus- 
sian fleet is to be diminished, it must be 
reached and destroyed. It would be a dis- 
honor to a nation like Russia to ruin her own 
power with her own hands, but it will be no 
dishonor to acquiesce in that which shall 
have been already accomplished. We must 
acknowledge that little has been done towards 
any such settlement as this in the Baltic. 
It can only be arrived at by the same method 
which has opened a way to ultimate success 
elsewhere, by the co-operation of land and 
sea forces, and by the occupation of portions 
of territory to be retained as securities, ren- 
dered independent, or at least not restored 
until other effectual securities for our objects 
be devised. These operations will be much 
facilitated by the adhesion of the Scandi- 
navian Powers ; but we must remember that 
we shall be bound, should they aid us in our 
undertaking, to protect them effectually when 
the war is done, against the Power which, 
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let alone, could swallow them up. Many 
other moves, indeed, remain to be made on 
the European chess-board in the interest of a 
liberal policy, besides those which we have 
ventured to indicate, but they will depend on 
the moves of the adversary, which it is not 
wise to anticipate; in a duel with revolvéts 
it is prudent to reserve, if possible, the last 
shot. 

Meanwhile, we must permit ourselves a few 
words in conclusion on two points, the first 
of which concerns our foreign relations, and 
the second our conduct, or the conduct of 
some of us, at home. We must not be so 
anxious for peace as to forget our loyalty to 
those wh have engaged with us in a war, 
technically justifiable in its immediate occa- 
sion, politically necessary as a defence against 
unlimited aggressions, and glorious in its results 
to civilization if we have courage and perse- 
verance to gather them. We are not alone 
against Russia in this war ; it is not our per- 
sonal quarrel ; we are not in any sense en- 
titled to be the sole arbiters of European des- 
tinies, the sole judges of war and peace ; and 
we have in this case contracted special engage- 
ments which we must take care to fulfil. If 
we must acknowledge that some slur may rest 
upon our name, or at least some discredit be 
thrown upon the practical working of our 
vaunted constitution, in that the people have 
felt themselves morally constrained to disown, 
as unauthorized, undertakings entered into 
by former servants of the Crown, let us take 
heed that the present purpose of the people be 
not nullified by those who wear, or are am- 
bitious of wearing, the royallivery. We have 
contracted engagements with the French na- 
tion — a nation as sensitive as it is honorable 
and brave —and we must not think of patch- 
ing up a peace, immediately it may seem con- 
venient to English interests, without the con- 
currence of the people who have at least an 
equal interest in that matter with ourselves. 
In our present relation to that people, we have 
no concern with the form of government under 
which they have thought proper to place them- 
selves ; they are the best and the only proper 
judges, upon any true principle of international 
rights, of the suitableness of a Dictatorship 
to their present circumstances, of the worthi- 
ness of the hands to which they have entrusted 
it, and of the duration which they will give 
to that power. Little as we should brook 
the semblance of such a magistracy in our 
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own realms, we may presume that our Gallic 
neighbors have apparently surrendered their 
liberties for awhile, in the real interest of 
liberty itself, as the citizens of Rome, in great 
foreign and domestic emergencies, committed 
theirs likewise into the temporary keeping of 
an irresponsible officer, ne quid detrimenti 
Respublica caperet. This gain at least will 
have been secured from our present alliance — 
a gain to the cause of permanent peace here- 
after — that we have abandoned all preten- 
sion to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
our neighbors. Weare at once wielding the 
sword to protect the national liberty of Turkey 
against the interference of an aggressor; and 
we are laying down a weighty example, in 
spite of many a prejudice, of non-interference 
by word or deed in the internal affairs of our 
ancient rival. Europe we trust will not see 
another war arise out of friendship for a dy- 
nasty, or misliking of a constitution. The 
French nation will not be unmindful of our 
loyal change of policy, and we must not give 
them any occasion to think that we are anx- 
iously casting about to secure peace for our- 
selves, careless of leaving them isolated in the 
midst of Europe. Neither must we think of 
patching up a hasty peace, leaving an equally 
loyal ally of the second rank to the tender 
mercies of a Conservative reaction, with his 
territories pleasantly bounded by dominions 
subject to the Emperor and the Pope, to be 
disposed of under the powers of a new Con- 
cordat, if a new one would be required for 
that purpose. We must not abandon Tur- 
key, a8 she has been abandoned more than 
once, leaving her last state worse than her 
first. We must not surrender mountain: 
tribes, in whom, for our own policy, we have 
fanned the hope of liberty, for that flame to 
be quenched, as it has been before, in ashes 
and in blood. 

And as to affairs at home: it is not worth 
while to speak of those who declare plainly 
that they are opposed to all war, or that they 
are distinctly opposed to this war ; nor yet is 
it worth while to speak of slippery politicians, 
fertile in distinctions, who, if they are with 
you to-day will part company to-morrow upon 
an infinitesimal difference — affecting a tone 
of intellectual and moral superiority, while, 
in fact, their logical acuteness is found to be 
no better than straw-splitting, and their moral 
principles no other than rhetorical common- 
places. But an expression of disappointment 
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cannot be withheld when we observe a states- 
man who inscribes on his phylactery the 
motto of civil and religious liberty, or an 
illustrious person deeply interested in the se- 
curity and honor of this country, omitting to 
employ occasions of publicly meeting their 
fellow-subjects in the way which the exigency 
of this time demands. 

If a parliamentary leader has been brought 
by long dwelling on one subject, and by the 
flattery of his followers, to a condition in 
which he is incapable of fairly measuring his 
own powers, or of estimating the relative im- 
portance of political objects for the time being, 
at least let us resolve that to such a one we 
will never entrust ourselves, when there is 
need of an eye far-seeing and quick, to act as 
our guide across the treacherous mountain or 
as our pilot to weather the storm. Is it con- 
ceivable, that a statesman should have under- 
taken to speak to his countrymen on the 
theme of civil and religious liberty, and that 
he could adopt no illustration which would 
convey more instruction, awaken more present 
interest, better arouse and direct the gener- 
ous emotions of a free people, in the day of 
their championship for national liberties, 
than the story of Galilei—the very same 
that he put as an example when a boy in his 
theme for his private tutor: he might as well, 
for any sympathy of his hearers, or any prac- 
tical effect upon their wills, have discoursed 
to them of the patience of Job or the justice 
of Aristides. 

Must we suppose that the coming forth of 
public and distinguished persons to address 
the people of England, observing the while 
a studious, an ominous silence upon those 
topics which now make the heart of the Eng- 
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lishman beat quick, is of the nature of a feeler t 
We are very confident that such feelers have 
been put forth prematurely —that they will 
be withdrawn —as the eye of the snail, 
tremblingly protruded, when it meets with an 
object harder than itself, is speedily returned 
into the soft head from which it sprouted. 

That which lies before England as the 
duty of to-day must be done well and effec- 
tually, even if for the present it be done 
exclusively. Other things may wait. The 
Tzarate is like the Papacy, it never allows 
that it is in the wrong, never admits that it 
is defeated, all its titles are indefeasible, and 
its designs are never abandoned, only post- 
poned. But the reckonings of all kinds 
which with us await the close of this war, 
will, if the close of it be inglorious for Eng- 
land and unfruitful in European liberty, issue 
in agitations which will render us incapable 
of taking part in foreign affairs for many 
years to come. If we now leave our work 
unfinished, it may or may not be completed 
by other hands, but it is not likely that we 
shall ever, as a nation, have the opportunity 
of resuming it. And he is the truest patriot 
who labors among us, that the termination 
of this war may be, if it may so be speedy, 
but above all satisfactory and effectual. To 
reach that much desired heaven he will have 
to drive on the Galley of the State, steadily 
but not in haste, in the face of trying storms 
of warfare, skilfully avoiding the shoals of 
foreign diplomacy, and the rocks of domestic 
faction, partisanship, and self-seeking ; and 
he will have to take heed, that no unseen 
Remora hinders the onward progress of the 
gallant ship. 





A Pamputet on The Formation of a Nation- 
al Party in Germany, a necessity of the pres- 
ent crisis in Europe (Ridgway), translated from 
the German of Gustav Diezel, by Frederika Row- 
@n, expresses views with which many readers in 
England will sympathize, but which can only be 
carried out by a greater unity of purpose and 
decision of action than the Germans seem capable 
of in these times. The design of Diezel’s book 
is not revolutionary, neither does he cherish the 
vague notion of German unity, from which, af- 
ter the events of 1848, there has been so com- 
plete a revulsion, but he proposes a more defi- 





nite and practicable object, the formation of 
national party in the German states not in- 
cluded in Prussia or Austria, by which the in- 
fluence of the Russian party in Central Europe 
would be neutralized. The Russian party every- 
where has organization, activity, and power, and 
the national feeling that resists this influence 
being without plan or guidance, has little polit- 
ical weight. The proposals of Gustav Diezel, for 
this new German confederation, deserve the at- 
tention of English politicians, as they have at- 
tracted considerable notice on the Continent. — 
Literary Gazette. 
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In an account of Christmas festivities in 
the Times of Wednesday, we learn that the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond are ‘ sur- 
rounded ’’ by a family circle at Goodwood. 
The Marchioness of Londonderry is ‘ sur- 
rounded ’’ at Wynyard. The Earl of Car- 
digan is ‘‘ surrounded ”’ at Deane park. The 
Duke and Duchess of Bedford are not ‘ sur- 
rounded’? but ‘ receiving,” at Woburn. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland are 
neither ‘‘surrounded’’ nor ‘ receiving,”’ 
but ‘“dispepsing,” at Raby. The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Exeter are ‘seeing ”’ 
ao ag Burghley House, a process which, 
it may be inferred, is not performed by the 

reat folks who are ‘‘ surrounded,”’ ‘*‘ receiv- 
ing,’’ or ‘‘ dispensing.’? Lord and Lady Ash- 
burton are “entertaining”? at the Grange, 
and it is not every one who is entertaining 
anywhere. The Karl and Countess of Howe 
have a party ‘‘congregated’’ at Gopsall 
Hall. This congregation is something dif- 
ferent from the ‘“ surrounding,’’ “‘ receiv- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ dispensing,’’ ‘‘ seeing,’’ or ‘‘ enter- 
taining.”’ 

These varieties of expression are suited no 
doubt to corresponding varieties of circum- 
stances understood by the initiated in the 
mysteries of the great world. To be sur- 
rounded is, in military sense, to be in a pos- 
ture of distress or jeopardy from which re- 
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lief is desirable. The hosts surrounded are 
in a state of seige, and it is only to be hoped 
they will not, like Kars, be reduced by fam- 
ine. ‘ Dispensing”? hospitality is a term 
having some distasteful smack of physic. It 
savors also, however, of generosity, as chari- 
ty is said to be dispensed. ‘‘Seeing com- 
Hoe ”? is a nice distinction, as some great 
olks, it appears, have company which they 
do not see, those who are surrounded, ac- 
cording to the old proverb, not seeing the 
wood by reason of the trees. ‘* Entertain- 
ing”’ is the boldest word of all. It is a dar- 
ing petitio principii, or begging the ques 
tion. 

No other people take note of the where- 
abouts of their great folks, but the English 
public would be uneasy if it did not know 
where its dukes and duchessess, marquesses 
and marchionesses are, and whether they 
are surrounded, receiving, dispensing, or en- 
tertaining circles, parties, companies, or con- 
gregations. Were it not for such intelli- 
gence, some Brewster might arise and de- 
monstrate that country houses were unin- 
habited and uninhabitable. The diversity 
of occupations denoted by the expressions 
we have quoted distinguishes our heavenly 
bodies from the inferior world, whose festiv- 
ities at the same season might be disposed 
of in the words of Wordsworth applied to 





cattle, ‘* There are forty feeding like one.” 
—Examiner. 





OrtcixaL Intse Sones. Words by Thomas 
Moore; with Accompaniment for Piano-forte, 
Violin, and Violoncello, by Louis von Beetho- 
ven. First Original Edition. Vienna, Arta- 
ria; London, Scheurmann. 

Wuat does “first original edition’? mean? Is 
it professed that these arrangements were made 
by Beethoven to Moore’s words on the Irish 
Melodies, published by Moore with Stevenson’s 
symphonies and accompaniments? We can hard- 
ly fancy this to be the case,—and we im- 
agine that a writer in the Daily News must be 
correct, who states that these are arrangements 
of Irish melodies, commissioned for a collection 
made in Scotland, which fell still-born from the 
_ owing to the superior interest attracted by 

oore’s publication; now re-issued (or, possi- 
bly, published for the first time) with Moore’s 
words fitted to them, The conditions under 
which they were executed and those under 
which they appear (supposing such statement 
correct) are widely different. We imagine Bee- 
thoven to have been too careful a worker, even 


when working for the music-shops, not to be 
more or less attentive to the text of the songs 
which he undertook to dress up. Leaving this 
matter, however, to be sifted by those whom it 
more closely concerns, we find the first number 
of these decked melodies full of interest. The 
symphonies are all charming; some of the ac- 
companiments are curious, because founded on 
a reading of the melodies to which we have not 
been used. Observe the musette effect imparted 
to the song ‘* Through grief and through dan- 
ger,’’ by the sustained notes for the stringed in- 
struments giving the voice the task of singing 
below a protracted B flat in alto on the violin ! 
Observe, again, in the melody ‘* Avenging and 
bright ” the character of the cantilena, which, 
though acknowledged by the imitations in the 
violin and violoncello accompaniments (moving 
always in imitation), is contradicted by the more 
petulant and poignant pizzacato of the piano- 
forte. Asa notturno for four instruments this 
movement may be charming, — as a song we 





cannot imagine it effective. — Jiheneum. 


~ 
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From The Athenseum. 

Anorner flaw, it is believed, has been 
found in the Copyright Act. If our Courts’ 
of law shall rule according to the letter of 
the International Convention, — and we do 
not see how they can avoid such ruling, —a 
mode of evasion has been discovered which 
will enable Americans, as well as all other 
aliens, to secure a copyright for their works 
in this country. An experiment, — having 
for object to unsettle the law once more, — 
is being made in the case of an Italian, Sig- 
nor Ruffini, author of ‘‘ Lorenzo Benoni ’’ 
and “ Doctor Antonio,’’ two tales written 
in English, and intended chiefly for circula- 
tion in England. Anticipating for ‘“‘ Doctor 
Antonio,”’ which has just appeared, a popu- 
larity equal to that which attended * vd 
renzo Benoni,’’ Signor Ruffini’s publishers, 
Messrs. Constable & Co., of Edinburgh, 
were led to look into the state of the law. 
They found that, though the English law 
alone offered no security, the French law of 
copyright, taken in connection with the 
International Copyright Convention between 
France and England, seemed to furnish it. 
Mr. Burke, in his ‘‘ Analysis of the Copy- 
— Laws,’’ says: ‘* According to the law 
of France, a French subject does not injure 
his copyright by publishing his work first in 
a foreign country. It matters not where 
that publication has taken place; the copy- 
right forthwith accrues in France, and on 
the necessary — being effected, its in- 
fringement may be proceeded against in the 
French courts. Moreover, a foreigner pub- 
lishing in France will enjoy the same copy- 
right as a native, and this whether he has 
previously published in his own or any other 
country or not.’’? Then comes the pleasantry. 
By the first article of the International Con- 
vention of 1852, it is provided that ‘the 
authors of works of Literature or Art, to 
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whom the laws of either of the two countries 
do now or may hereafter give the right of 
property or copyright, shall be entitled to 
exercise that right in the territories of the 
other of such countries, for the same term 
and to the same extent as the authors of 
works of the same nature, if published in such 
other country, would therein be enlitled to ea- 
ercise such right; so that the republication 
or piracy in either country of any work of 
literature or art published in the other shall 
be dealt with in the same manner as the 
republication or piracy of a work of the 
same nature first published in, such other 
country.’’ Here the text isclear. Publica- 
tion in France confers copyright in that 
country ; and the holder of such copyright 
in France becomes, in virtue of the Conven- 
tion of 1852, entitled to copyright in Eng- 
land! Let Signor Ruffini or Mr. Prescott 
first publish in Paris; he may then come to 
London and offer Mr. Murray or Mr. Bent- 
ley a legal monopoly of his works. Such, at 
least, is the new reading of the law, which 
has been acted on in Signor Ruffini’s case. 
His ‘* Doctor Antonio ’’ was published first 
in Paris (in English) by Galignani, — all 
the formalities required by the French law 
being complied with ; al thus, it is sup- 
posed, no copies of the work can be published 
in Great Britain except those issued by the 
Edinburgh publishers. Of course the Con- 
vention with France never contemplated the 
admission of Americans to its benefits ; still, 
an American holding a French copyright 
(which he can easily hold), becomes, guoad 
copyright, a Frenchman, and is entitled, on 
the above interpretation, to the protection 
of the Convention. Here is another and 
most powerful argument in favor of a revision 
of the law of copyright, as well as of the 
Conventions to which it has given rise. 





Tue great changes that have been made in the 
laws relating to maritime affairs during the last 
two Sessions have rendered necessary a new edi- 
tion of that gigantic work, M’Culloch’s ‘* Com- 
mercial Dictionary.’’ Although hardly two years 
have elapsed since the appearance of the last edi- 
tion, it had become ‘‘ obsolete’’ in various re- 
spects — such are the strides in commercial im- 
provment, notwithstanding the war and its re- 
quirements. Other alterations have been made 
besides those in maritime matters, especially the 
new Limited Liability Act; against which Mr. 
M’Culloch argues with his wonted force and 
trenchant manner. A variety of minor changes 
are made to keep up with the march or muta- 
bility of the times. — Spectator. 





Tur Busu-Bors. By Captain Mayne Reed. 


In this volume, the author of ‘* The Boy Hunt- 
ers,’’ and other books of a similar kind, carries 
his youthful reader to Southern Africa, and 
paints the nature of the country, its wild beasts 
and the mode of hunting them, as well as the 
dangers and adventures that may form part 
of the daily life of an African settler. The ex- 
positional objects of the author sometimes give 
his dialogues too much the air of a lecture; and 
his incidents are sometimes too obviously forced 
in order to bring about an illustration. There 
isa good deal of information on natural history, 
and the adventures have often considerable in- 
terest. — Spectator. 
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Part of an article from The Atheneum. 
Pictures of Travel. Translated from the 
German of'Henry Heine, by Charles G. 
Leland. No. 1. Philadelphia, Weik ; 
London, Triibner & Co. 


‘‘Tue American nation, embracing in its 
origin the elements of civilization found in 
all other races, has, as a portion of its man- 
ifest destiny, the taking to itself of the 
Good and utiful, wherever found and in 
whatever land. Civilization progresses west- 
wards, yet it cannot be independent of its 
sources. Genuine and classic literature is the 
best and most appropriate reading for an in- 
telligent and independent public : — in it the 
old find a calm pleasure, the middle-aged 
an incentive to earnest thought, and the 
young a guide to that enjoyment of the Beau- 
tiful, to which their every intellectual and 
a a sense is so keenly alive.’’ 

The above grandiloquent paragraph is not 
ourown. It is composed of nie from the 
Prospectus of Mr. John Weik, publisher, 195 
Chestnut st., Philadelphia, who, by his ele- 
vated discourse on the Good and the Beauti- 
ful, and the benefits that are to be derived from 
the a of the same by the young, 
the old, and the middle-aged, intends to give 
the world —or rather the New World— his 
reasons for publishing a translation of the 
“ Reisebilder ’’ of that celebrated manifesta- 
tion of the ‘* Good’? —Heinrich Heine. If 
the Prospectus should ever fall into the hands 
of the German Panurge, how will he stare 
at the form of introduction which is to in- 
sure him a welcome among the sober inhabi- 
tants of the land of William Penn. On the 
other hand, will not the Pennsylvania public 
its eyes, when, after hearing so much 
about the ‘*Good’’ and the ‘ Beautiful,” 
it lights upon that singular piece of blas- 

hemy, the sixty-cighth prefatory poem 

(ti triumt: ich bin,’’ &c.), which Mr. 

land translates right through with true 
Transatlantic go-aheadism ? 





Mr. Weik, however, is more a man of the 
world than might be conjectured from his 
ideal Prospectus. When the second number 
of the work is published, and, according to 
ea custom, he decorates the cover with 
the opinions of the press on ‘*‘ Number one ”’ 
as so many favorable testimonials, — he gives 
from the New York Tribune an extract com- 
mencing thus: ‘‘ No modern German writer, 
for either wit or wickedness, can be com- 
pared with Henry Heine. A Jew in lineage, 
an atheist in feeling, a devotee of the apoth- 
eosis of matter in doctrine,’’ et caetera, et 
cetera, et cetera. Those who may not care 
much for the ‘* Good ’’ and the ‘‘ Beautiful,” 
may possibly have a taste for something ex- 
ceedingly wicked, and if one class may bé 
tempted by the prospectus, the other ma 
find matter for enjoyment in the book itself: 
Such, we opine, is the reasoning of Mr. 
Weik. 

Let us pass from the cover to the inside of 
the work. Although we cannot exactly re- 
echo the high-sounding declaration of the 
Philadelphia Morning Times, that ‘‘ Charles 
G. Leland, Esq., of this city, has undertaken 
a task as honorable to him as it is creditable 
to the literary reputation of the country,” 
we would remark that he has ably acquitted 
himself of a very difficult task, — reproducing 
the spirit of the original as much, perhaps, 
as is possible, where so eccentric a writer, 
whose wit turns so much upon peculiarities 
of expression, has to be dealt with, and 
bringing to bear a copious knowledge of 
things as an assistance in finding proper 
equivalents for words. Particularly promi- 
nent is his erudition in the ‘‘ Burschikos ”’ 
language, —i. e., the slang of the students, 
—which frequently occurs in the ‘ Reise- 
bilder ;’? and the notes that he appends in 
explanation of the phrases —— to this 
classic tongue, will render his translation 
valuable to many even of those who can read 
Heine in the original. 





Tut GrocraPuicaL Worp-Expositor. By Ed- 
win Adams, T. C. B. 


A pictionary of geographical terms and 
names. The derivation of the name is a promi- 
nent feature, — as ‘‘ Algarve, a Portuguese pro- 
Vince, meaning the West, from the Arabic el 
gharbe.”* — Spectator. 


DCXII. LIVING AGE. VOL. xu. 32 





Hymns ror tue Cuurcn or ENGLAND. 


A neat pocket volume, containing upwards of 
a hundred hymns; some are original, some are 
selected, altered, or adapted from various au 
thors. The editor aims at ‘‘a tone which shall 
be high and holy, yet sober, like that of the Book 
of Common Prayer.’ — Spectator. 
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From The Spectator, 5 Jan. 
HUMORS OF THE AMERICAN POST- 
OFFICE. 

Ir the postal arrangements of a country 
were taken as the standard of its civilization, 
—and many worse standards have been pro- 
posed, — it might be a question whether to 
a Iceland high or low in the list, but the 

nited States would certainly stand among 
semi-barbarous communities. The Iceland- 
ers have two curious practices, which seem to 
claim for them a position near the top, or near 
the bottom. The whole work of the post-of- 
fice is done gratuitously ; which implies a 
very high state of organization. But, be- 
fore the ordinary six-weeks mail for Denmark 
is transmitted, it is closed for two days, in 
order that the clerks may have time to make 
out a list of all the letters with their super- 
scriptions in alphabetical order to accom- 
pany the mail to Copenhagen. This looks 
slow, but the United States emulate it in all 
particulars. Before a mail is despatched, a 
way-bill is made out; and to effect it the 
post-office is closed two hours before the mails 
are dispersed. Way-bills for a hundred mil- 
lions of letters ! 

“The identical way-bill,”? says Mr. Miles, 
* gemt by Governor Lovelace, one hundred years 
before the American Revolution, would scarcely 
require 40 be altered, except in the spelling of 
the words, to be adapted to the present state of 
postal affairs in these days of lightning tele- 
graphs, balloons, and locomotives, in the year 
of grace 1855.*” 

It might be supposed that this way-bill 
would be a security against the loss of let- 
ters ; and yet Mr. Miles tells us, that, to his 
knowledge, cart-loads of ‘‘ rubbish ’’ — ‘ elec- 
tioneering speeches and other franked mat- 
ters ’’ — have been sold for waste paper; the 

kets being found to contain “ large num- 
~ of letters.’’ We mentioned last week 
the advantage which an ingenious Yankee 
Measor discovered in this destruction of let- 
ters — the encouragement to revenue by re- 
quiring people to write again ; but notwith- 
standing that direct stimulus, experience of 
America shows us that one of the busiest 
communities in the world with the same 

pulation as this country scarcely writes 
one letter to our four. 

The most curious arrangement which they 
have in that Model Republic is the combina- 
tion. of regular posts and private posts, with 
a blending of the principles of premium and 
punishment for private enterprise. A law 
of Congress declares, that every street and 
alley in New York is a mail route, and there- 
by makes all letter transportation by such 
— parties over such highways illegal. 

et the public establishment cannot get on 
without private assistance. A man cannot 
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have his letters in New York without he 
hires a private box at the post-office, at a 
charge so various as to range from one dollar 
to even twenty-six dollars‘a year. A mer- 
chant who does not hire a box for his letters 
to be placed in at the post-office will some- 
times find himself for several hours behind 
his neighbors in the receipt of his correspon- 
dence. ‘‘ The New York Post-office has about 
4200 private boxes and in these are put the 
letters of some 12,000 persons. These twelve 
thousand names have all to be remembered by 
the sorting-clerks in the sorting of every mail 
that arrives. Noone person can ever learn 
all these by heart ; and if he could, there are 
changes occurring every single day.” If 
complaints are made that letters are uncer. 
tain or delayed, the official reply is, you do 
not havea hired box. The excuse for the 
charge upon the boxes is a want of funds— 
it is another means of extracting money from 
the citizen; as if the Government of the 
Model Republic were not the servant of its 
own citizens, but the dictator—the Czar, 
levying its contributions for the sake of rev- 
enue, and not executing duty for the sake of 
the service. New York, with 750,000 
ple, asks in vain for a second scat-glice, 
while in London there is just one hundred 
post-offices for the same proportion of peo- 
ple ; Berlin has ninety, and Paris several 

undreds. But the commercial capital of 
the Modern Republic cannot muster two! 
The United States declare that they cannot 
afford to have a great and sufficient post-of- 
fice ; and they avow, by their arrangements, 
that they cannot manage State business un- 
less we oa persons will assist them. The 
distribution of letters is in part carried on by 

rivate persons, of course at an extra charge. 

ut that is the smallest evil : a large number 
of errand boys, clerks, and servants are cor- 
rupted ; and numbers are convicted of crime 
every day, from the temptation afforded by 
this irregular private posting. 

The strangest thing of all in connection 
with this supplemental service is, that while 
the Union cannot get on without private 
posts— while the citizens encourage private 
posts by employing them — while they have 
express companies established for the busi- 
ness of conveying letters from California to 
Oregon or the Atlantic States, and their ex- 

ress-men are distributing letters all over 


ew York and its vicinity — the State steps . 


in and declares these express companies ille- 
gal. Only it makes distinctions : where the 
post-office could very easily expand itself into 
a machinery for collection and distribution, 
as in New York, the private companies are 
recognized and authorized ; but where the 
State might find some difficulty in supporting 
the expense, as in the long routes to Oregon 
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HUMORS OF THE AMERICAN. POST-OFFICE. 


or California, there the express companies 
are mulcted in fines and costs to the amount 
of thousands of dollars ! 


‘The author of this little treatise was sent 
out, to California and Oregon in charge of the 
mails, as mail-agent; and being bound by his 
oath of office to ‘search the vessels diligently,’ 
wherever he travelled, to see if there were any 
letters conveyed illegally, did so, and in two in- 
stances made seizures of letters that were in the 
hands of express agents, on the way to an im- 
portant post-office and seaport-town that had 
no legal conveyance or delivery of mails by 
any post-office contract or mail-route. It was 
a case of an important post-office without any 
supply ef mails except by accident, or by ex- 
press. These cases are looked after sharply, but 
far more profitable mail-routes in cities are en- 
tirely overlooked.” 


Call you this intelligence? or ‘‘ flogging 
creation ’’?—It looks to us more like flog- 
ging the Union for the amusement of the 
citizens. And this happens in a republic 
where the State post-office in many respects 
fills a place subordinate to the private post- 
ing. The excuse is, that the public cannot 

ord either to expand the post machinery 
or to forego the prohibitory taxes upon usin 
the post. ‘To my certain knowledge,’ 
says Mr. Miles, ‘letters on postal affairs of 

t importance are often in our Post-office 
Bocrunent several weeks, waiting for an 
answer. This is in consequence of a press 
of business, and an insufficient number of 
clerks ; matters that the head of the depart- 
ment cannot aoe control being restricted 
bylaw.” In England we find that we cannot 
lord to do without a post ; for we perfectly 
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understand that the advantage which the 
community derives from the Post-office is not 
the revenue accruing to the State, but the 
utility accruing to industry and commerce, 

It looks like a great joke, that the Model 
Republic, which cannot extend a post-office 
machinery over a great town— which can- 
not keep enough clerks to do the business of 
conveying and distributing its own letters, 
though every commercial man knows that 
the letters are the electric fluid of business 
—which cannot let a private citizen have 
his communications in time unless he can 
py a sum ory from one to twenty-four 
ollars a year for his letter-box — which can- 
not carry its mails from one part of the 
Union to another —should prosecute citi- 
zens for their adroitness in executing duties 
neglected by the State: but the joke is a 
grave one. Again, we say, it enables us, 
who so often compare ourselves disparaging- 
ly with the Americans, to appreciate the 
real advantages that we have acquired. It 
has its solace also for the Yankees. In Mr. 
Miles’ description, the post-office is like an 
institution which we might have fancied for 
Treland, and in the most reckless and pauper- 
stricken regions of that island: yet we have 
no question as to the extent, power, natural 
riches, and expanding commerce of the 
Union, developed so far with such a post- 
office. Now let us imagine the United States 
endowed, through public men such as Mr, 
Miles and the concentrated resolve of its citi- 
zens, with a post-office commensurate to its 
requirements, and then let us ask what 
would be the industrial activity and com- 
merce of the Union. 





Antrgurtres. — Perhaps there is no city in the 
World that abounds more with “‘ bright gleams 
of the past ’’ than Brussels. We do not mean in 
its churches, or cathedrals, or its splendid Place, 
where every building is a gem, but in nooks and 
corners, and out-of-the-way places, where no- 
body would ever think of looking for them. It 
is this that makes a walk through the Old Town 
delightful to the connoisseur. In our peregrina- 
tions, we stumbled the other day on a ‘‘ shop” 
in the Rue du Musée, and, just to save appear- 
ances, asked for a watch-stand. We hardly 
wanted the *‘ article,’’ but it was a motive, and 
We guessed it would procure usa sight of the 
treasures which we had a suspicion lurked with- 
in. And true enough it was so; in the house 
itself there were a few good things, but, the 
Owner taking down a key, we accompanied him 
across the road, to what he called his magasin. 
This was a large sized house, and filled from top 
to bottom, and, literally, de la cave au grenier, 





with “antique enamels, embossed goblets, Moor- 
ish arabesques, Saracen swords and Etrurian vae 
ses,’’ clocks, jewels, and costly tapestries. The 
carved wood too is of every character and epoch, 
from Agostino down to Donatello and Ghiberti, 
from the early Medisval periods to the Renais- 
sance, and never in our lives did we feel so much 
envy as when looking on a minutely elaborate 
‘*pit,’’ called, by the proprietor, un autel de 
chambre. We profess to little knowledge in 
pictures, though we doubt not all M. Delhougne 
showed us were, as he says, ‘‘ originals;’’ but, 
taken as a whole— pictures, tapestry, sculpture, 
and crockery — we have seldom had so great a 
treat, and although we did find the watch-case, 
of which scores were kicking about the granary, 
yet we do not repent it, for we got a little gem, 
a resting place for the eye for many a day, and 
we got it, when compared with prices we have 
been accustomed to, for a trifle. — Brussels 
Herald. 
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The Rivulet : a Contribution to Sacred Song. 
By Thomas T. Lynch. London: Robert 
Theobald. 1855. Price 4s. 6d. 


We have seldom seen a book with a 
more anerece title. As the rivulet re- 
freshes the thirsty, eye music to his ear, 
and cheers him by the gladness of its onward 
flow, so will this charming volume refresh 
. and delight the heart of the Christian. The 
book is described in the preface, as ‘‘ one 
of short Christian poems, to peruse for stim- 
ulus and solace, or to sing in family and _so- 
cial communion.”’ While it cannot fail to 
accomplish the former of these objects, we 
believe it will be found admirably to subserve 
the latter also, and we shall be surprised if 
it does not become a favorite in hundreds of 
musical families, its hymns gradually taking 
their places among those which have been 
long consecrated by dear and hallowed asso- 
ciations. To facilitate this use of the yol- 
ume, the author has given references to tunes 
in the Psalmist. In reading these poems we 
are sometimes strongly reminded of Geor 
Herbert, sometimes of Tennyson, occasionally 
of Longfellow, and not seldom, in passages 
where strong thought takes its rise in deep 
feeling, “a when the extremity of human 
want shows itself as inciting to a vigorous 
effort for divine aid, of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Yet is Mr. Lynch no imitator: 
we > a originality as being one of his 
chief characteristics, and the resemblance to 
the various poets we have named as arising 
from his large compass of heart and mind. 
That quick sensibility to the influences of 
nature, which so peculiarly belongs to the 
poet, is very evident in these pages, and gives 
to them the freshness and impulsiveness to 
which they owe no small part of their power. 





For instances of this, as we have not space 


THE RIVULET. 


for quotations, we will refer the reader who 
may become posesssed of the book, to the po- 
ems 12, 18,57, and 61; and for poems whose 
tendency is to nerve the spirit for a noble 

rt in the conflict between good and evil, to 

os. 38, 54, 86, amongst many others.  Hy- 
ery reader, however, will soon find for him- 
self the turns and bends in the Rivulet 
where to his own eye the water sparkles most 
brightly, according to the spot where he 
himself may be standing, and to the point in 
the heavens whence the sun may shine. 
There are few moods of the Christian’s mind 
which will not find in this volume something 
congenial. But the highest praise which the 
book before us claims, is that of giving ut- 
terance, and not unworthily, to those aspira- 
tions of the Christian’s heart, which have 
the Saviour for their object. That Christ is 
‘the Bread of Life,’’ is to Mr. Lynch no 
ory metaphor, but a living fact, and one 
on which the continual progress of the Chris- 
tian intimately depends. e rejoice that in 
not a few books of the present day, issuing 
from various quarters of the Christian church, 
this is a leading idea, and we regard it as the 
most hopeful indication the church presents 
— the bright streak in the evening sky, on 
which the traveller gazes the more lovingly 
for the dark clouds around. Any writer 
who keeps before our view the truth, that 
the only real and vigorous life we can 
live is that which is ‘ by the faith of the Son 
of God,”’ deserves our warmest thanks; and 
we believe that Mr. Lynch will receive the 
gratitude of many a heart, reminded in the 
hour of need by these poems where he may 


‘* The strength to suffer and the will to serve.”” 
— Eclectic Review. 





Eventne Reoreatrons; or, Samples from the 
Lecture-room. Edited by John Hampden Gur- 
ney, M. A., Rector of St. Mary’s Marylebone. 
Ercut lectures delivered at a Mechanics’ Insti- 

tution in the editor’s parish, by himself and his 

friends. They all exhibit more or less of ability; 
but it is curious to mark how much the attrac- 
tion of actual facts or scientific knowledge pre- 
dominates over literary compilation or critical 
opinion. Sir Thomas More and Bunyan in bi- 
ography, the Conquest of Mexico, the Reforma- 
tion, the House of Commons in history, and 

Descriptive Poetry in criticism, are inferior in 

living interest to Mr. Birrell’s actual recollec- 

tions of what he saw and picked up at St. Peters- 
burg; and Mr, Maitland’s Starry Heavens, in 
which a popular exposition of astronomical dis- 


tances, and the method of measuring them, is 
the chief feature; although the literary merit 
of these last two papers is not greater than that 
of the others, if so great. — Spectator. 





Sermons on the Lord’s Day and some Prominent 
Points of Christian Doctrine and Practice. By 
G. J. Gouring, M. A. 


THESE sermons enforce the general duties of 
Christians, and occasionally deal with the pub- 
lic events of the day, in a plain and earnest 
spirit. The composition sometimes rises to force, 
and occasionally thoughts of novelty are to be 
met with,—as that the texts alleged against 
war refer to private wrongs not to public con- 
tests, in the sermon on ‘‘ The Nation’s Thanks- 





giving for Victory.’’ — Spectator. 
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THE FRENCH EMPEROR'S. SPEECH.—LOSS OF KARS, 


; From. The Spectator, 5 Jan. 

_ Te speech addressed by the Emperor of 
the French to his Imperial Guard on their 
return to Paris seems to be a sign that he 
neither anticipates peace nor dreads a contin- 
uance of the war. Lis terse and pregnant 
sentences are an exact contrast to the fee- 
ble and attenuated special-pleadings of the 
pamphlet which has recently been put forth, 
it was supposed with the Imperial sanction. 
The brochure stands in the equivocal position 
to be accepted if it proved useful, repudiated 
if it were a failure— which it is. Indeed, 
it is probable that the Emperor had very 
little share in its production. It is one thing 
to permit, and another to countenance. To 
put forward a plausible peace ‘ feeler’’ at 

resent could do no great harm to the pro- 
jects of Napoleon the Third; but the straw 
thrown up might be useful whichever way it 
should have floated. There would even be 
an advantage to a warlike policy in any at- 
tempt to peace-advocacy. which should be at 
once fairly plausible and decidedly feeble. 
A pamphlet pleading for reconciliation with 
Russia without her yielding a single inch of 
the ground demanded from her, and propos- 
ing to avow that France had better retract 
because she has selfishly gained all that the 
contest is likely to yield. her, could excite no 
sympathy even from the part of the French 
nation which isadverse to the Emperor; but 
it could expose the selfish lingering feeling 
of certain Orleanist parties who chiefly rep- 
resent the Peace statesmanship of France. 
If it had succeeded, it would have indicated 
a new duty for the Emperor : having failed, 
it gives him a sanction for pursuing the 
“ourse in which he continues. 

And he continues assured by certain at- 
tained successes. Although it may be true 
that France — that is, educated Paris — yet 
hesitates entirely to sympathize with his 

rojects, it would seem that he has succeeded 
In identifying the pride and pomp of France 
with his own pretensions. He has reconsti- 
tuted the Imperial Guard; he has been en- 
abled to welcome back the eagles invested 
with new lustre by victories; he has made 
for himself the opportunity of delivering at 
once to the assembled soldiery and an as- 
sembled people his declaration that France 
requires at the present time a numerous and 
experienced army inured to the hardships of 
a soldier’s life, strengthened with experience 
In war, and ready to march whithersoever 
necessity may require. The Imperial Guard 
of the present Napoleon exceeds in numbers 
and completeness the Imperial Guard of 
which the First Napoleor wasso proud. It is 
the pick of the French army ; its master has 
succeeded in reiiniting the traditions of the 
Old Guard and of the First Napoleon with the 
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pen army and the present Napoleon. 
nquestionably ,while addressing those troo 
of veterans fresh from victory, Napoleon 
Third was master of the situation. The sen- 
tences carefully chosen, uttered with the 
emphatic meaning of a public address, with 
the voice of power, have constituted a mani- 
festo to Europe, as they must almost compel 
the acclaim of France by appealing to the 
deep-seated and ever-ready military instincts 
of that nation. 





Tue loss of Kars is likely to lead to new 
complications, eae compromising the 
position of Russia’s adversaries in Asia. 
Omer Pasha has retreated to Redout Kaleh; 
the whole of his operations provoking the 
question, whether he was restrained by any 
jealousies at Constantinople —or at some 
other capital more distant from the: East. 
The discouragement likely to be given to the 
Circassians and the Turks in Asia is scarcely 
the worst consequence likely to follow from 
this reverse. Persia has long been an object 
of uneasiness, and remarkable changes have 
taken place in that country. ‘he British 
Ambassador appears to be engaged in some 

uarrel with the Shah, not yet clearly un- 

erstood ; and while that is so, the inhabi- 
tants of Herat, revolting against a profligate 
Sultan, have ceded their province to Persia, 
Herat being notoriously the key to Northern 
India. Already we have reason to suppose 
that Russian agency has assisted that insur- 
rection in the Sontal district which has at 
last necessitated the proclamation of martial 
law. Many districts of India have shown 
signs of disturbance ; while Scinde, the Pun- 
jaub, and Afghanistan, have not been settled 
so long as to obviate all uneasiness. Oude 
itself, the semi-independent state, is torn by 
a civil war; and a fanatic insurrectionist, 
whom the King had encouraged, has excited 
a rebellion which it has required arms to put 
down ; with some signs, even amongst the 
troops headed by the King’s British General, 
that religious or native jealousies were 
stronger than lo alty to our rule. What- 
ever policy may have dictated the cold neg- 
lect of beleaguered but gallantly-resisting 
Kars, British interests are likely to pay 
severely for the mistake. 





Tue American Government has put itself 
officially right by a proclamation declaring 
that citiggzns who join armed expeditions 
against foreign states will beoutlawed. We 
do not know how far the American Govern- 
ment will be able to carry out this threat, 
either in fact or at law. Few things are 
more difficult to establish than a power of 
outlawing the citizens of any state, but par- 
ticularly in a republic where the executive is 
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feeble. There is every reason, too, for sup- 
ing that the proclamation, if not too late, 
unaccompanied by sufficient strength to re- 
strain General Walker, who is said to be 
ge onlly advancing upon the state of Nic- 
aragua foritsconquest. Affairs in the broad 
isthmus which joins the two great continents 
of America are so complicated, thatit is quite 
possible to suppose General Walker endowed 
with an authority from the Government of 
the very country which he is invading. To 
the proud descendents of Spain, whose osten- 
sible parentage is somewhat alloyed with the 
local native genealogy, the Yankees will 
probably enough be like the Normans of the 
middle.ages — protecting allies in the first 
instance, resident conquerors in the second. 
It would be very unfair, however, and equal- 
ly imprudent, to treat the proclamation of 
the United States Government as a mere 
form. We have no doubt that the American 
Government would greatly desire to stand 
unentangled with these Central American 
complications; and if there had been less 
parade of warlike threats, the two Govern- 
ments might heve succeeded, not only in 
keeping apart from each other, but in kee 
ing the ground really neutral. As it is, 
right is obscured by disputation ; authority 
is broken down by cross-purposes ; and buc- 
caneers have the chance of getting off with 
the spoil. 





From The Spectator, 5 Jan. 
“AS IN A GLASS, DARKLY.”’ 


We turn back and scan the long vista of 
1855 : in all our experience we remember no 
year which so presents itself to the sight 
without needing any formal retrospect to re- 
call it. We can each of us see every object, 
every incident, however changed now, how- 
ever remote the scene. It all rises up like 
a etvaie We see the ill-formed camp near 
Sebastopol — not round it — with its ragged 
hutless soldiers, its vile roads, its disease and 
dead beasts; the scene acerry taken up 
by the new troops, the railway, the new sys- 
tem. The mere names of leaders — Raglan, 
Canrobert, Pélissier, De Lacy Evans, Simp- 
son, Lyons, Codrington, Windham — recall 
each one a series of events; and nothing is 
needed to make us remember the long labors 
of the siege, the sorties, the successes of the 
Sea of Azoff, the intermittent bombardment, 
finally followed by that three-day# bombard- 
ment which the obdurate Gortschakoff de- 
clared to be so absolutely unbearable, and 
the-taking of the Malakoff. In.like manner, 
the very news of the present week recalls the 
Vienna Conferences, with their resultless ter- 
mination, and their episodes of Lord John 
Russell and Drouyn de Lhuys, ending in the 





retirement of the two statesmen: while in 
St. Petersburg, the great Czar,— who had 
chattered about the bequests of ‘the sick 
man,”’ and had thrown Europe into the fever 
of war to indulge his headlong presumption, 
—harassed by unexpected adversities, actu- 
ally dies of a political congestion. He leaves 


the mild Alexander to continue, under the ; 
pressure of fraternal competition, the heredi- 


tary policy of Peter and Catherine ; to raise 
levy after levy, loan after loan, ineffectually, 
while loans of any amount required are given 


openhanded by the people of France and: 
England to their governments, and the seas: 


of the world remain open to the commerce of 
the Allies. But, vivid as the picture is, dis- 
tinctly as we see the objects, still the specta- 
cle is of that nature which half cheats the 
sense and makes the mind uncertain whether 
all that is seen so vividly is real. So many 
peoples, so many interests, 80 many powers 


are in conflict, that we cannot rightly trace’ 


the working of the whole. Do we under- 
stand our own share? We think that our 
pate is, by sheer main force to bring 

own Russia from her heights and to force 
upon her the recognition that there is a pub- 
lic law to which she as well as other states 
must submit. But have we mastered the 
conditions under which that object must be 
attained, so that we have the right to say it 
is our deliberate will? The complicated 
state of the world politically, the deceptions, 
the secresies, make us mistrust our own view. 
We scarcely know whether, amid the ob- 
structions, the intrigues, and changes that 
we jealously watch, our statesmen, who a 
pear moving amongst the rest, are acting for 
us in the sense that they profess to the end 
that we desire. Distinct and vivid as the 
retrospect is, so that every object starts up 
at a name, it is like the picture called up 
the conjuror’s art, in which the sight is bal- 
fled by the veil of a moral doubt; and min- 
gled with pride at the labor that we have ac- 
complished is apprehension at the work un- 
achieved and the uncertainty. 

The future is but the harvest of the past 
Prophetic instinct is but experience with its 
face turned forward; and with what insight 
we may gather from the retrospect, we look 
to the future with uncertaiaty. For of un- 
certainty is born uncertainty. The very 
word that is now in the mouth of all Europe, 
peace, sounds like a delusion. If it be not 
— if Russia really has learned wisdom from 
adversity, and is prepared to accept peace on 
the only practical conditions — then inde 
we have attained the object of the war, and 
something more. The contest has not been 
in vain. It has taught all Europe to dis 
criminate between the relative pretensions 
and strength of different governments — to 
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WHO ARE TO BLAME? 


know that the barriers to the progress of civ- 
ilization and commerce are not insuperable. 
The war has modified the tenure of the most 
obstructive governments; has strengthened 
those whose prosperity is essentially as well as 
professedly allied with the progress of civili- 
gation for the whole world; and has formed 
alliances which bring the most cultivated 
states nearer together. It has done some- 
thing to emancipate Italy from her Imperial 
subjugation ; has made the French and the 
English know each other better, to their mu- 
tual advantage ; has prepared the way for 
unfastening the anti-commercial exclusions 
of the North; has drawn the Northernmost 
state of all into closer relations with the 
leading states; has in fact made commerce 
feel how valuable are the opportunities of 
"ogg and has enlarged those opportunities 
widening the field of commercial alliance. 
ever before had we attained a position 
which enabled us at once so to value peace 
and to profit by it. 

But we know what “ negotiation ’’ means. 
We have learned, within this week, what 
the word ‘ peace’’ means in Russian lan- 
guage —a cheat intended to veil some strat- 
agem that may be more successful for the 
enemy than open war. It is true that re- 
cent experience has proved a greater — 
on the side of the West —a solid weight of 
strength compelling inert Russia to give 
back ; and it has made our alliance constantly 
increase, notwithstanding the vested influ- 
ences, the manifold family connections, and 
the organized reluctances of our adversaries. 
But Russia, it would seem from all that we 
can descry, is still a much ruder, a less edu- 
cated, and less intelligent state, than we had 
conceived her to be. Her accomplishments, 
her diplomacy, like her commercial capital 
St. Petersburg, are a facade, behind which 
is poverty, intellectual and political as well 
as material. She does not understand the 
lesson she has been taught: and if we can 
pierce the triple veil which shrouds the di- 
rect future, we conclude that the choice of 
Russia inflicts upon us another year of war. 
Upon the threshold of that year we now 
stand. We accept the enterprise, though its 
aspect is to us as portentous and as uncertain 
a8 ever was proposed to knight of old ro- 
mance. Its glories are shrouded in the dark- 
est dangers. We can scarcely wonder if our 
public men make pause, and hesitate to com- 
mit themselves finally to action — if they 
accept any chance that seems to offer for 
averting the calamities, the hazards, the dis- 
tractions that another year of contest inevi- 
tably involves; for the campaign of 1856 
cannot remain a mere parallel to that of 
1855. The fall of Kars has to be compen- 
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sated in the North. We have postponed un- 
til the latest moment the peremptory pressure 
which a real Baltic war would place upon thé 
German states: and why? Is it because we 
were uncertain whether, if driven toa last 
choice, Prussia, Germany, perhaps Austria, 
might not elect to take their stand with the 
Power of the North that had resisted so 
long? Will they throw their last stake on 
the side of Absolutism, instead of risking the 
chances of a war whose simple geographical 
extent threatens to involve the whole Conti- 
nent? We boast that we have gained the 
Swedish alliance: but Denmark sulks. We 
have talked of ‘‘ the nationalities’’; let 
them be raised, and who can draw the line 
between nationality and democracy, and tell 
how near the insurgent commotion may ap- 
proach towards the citadels of the Western 
alliance? The prophetic powers of experi- 
ence soon come to an end, and speculation 
vainly strives to go beyond. 

It is not given to man to see the future; 
nor, for the performance of his allotted 
duties, does he need. No contest ever under- 
taken by this country was at once less selfish 
and more practical. Its success will secure 
us against evils destructive of our commerce 
and independence, but it equally secures 
Europe against the same evils. At least for 
once in our national life we are impelled 
a conviction of duty and guided by prinei- 
ple; and we trust for success to our faith in 
the principles of right. Nor have they failed 
us. We believe that all our successes have 
been attained when we have set diligently 
and honestly to do the right thing in the 
right way ; our reverses, like those at Kars, 
when we left the right thing undone. With- 
out, therefore, profanely and madly presum- 
ing the event, we may feel that we shall be 
safe and prosperous in proportion as, not 
drawn aside by fear or cunning, we persevere- 
in the direct path along which we have 
laboriously advanced thus far. That is the 
~~ to make the Future of a piece with the 

ast. 





From The Examiner, 5 Jan. 
WHO ARE TO BLAME? 


As we anticipated, the abandonment of 
Kars has been made the occasion for castin 
unmeasured contempt on the Government of 
Turkey. Nevertheless, the facts which have 
come to light since the surrender seem to 
indicate that at least an equal portion of 
blame should rest upon other shoukdns 

It has been stated, on the authority of the 
Constantinople Correspondent of the Times, 
that the commissioners for distributing the 
[loan raised in England for Turkey have taken 
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such effectual precautions that more than a 
million sterling, which would otherwise have 
found its way into the pockets of peculators, 
will be saved for the service of the state. 
If this indeed be the case, a considerable ad- 
vantage has no doubt been gained by placing 
the loan under the control of commissioners, 
instead of allowing it to be paid at once into 
the Turkish treasury. But it appears, by 
the same letter, that these arrangements have 
only just been completed ; so that one effect 
arising from them must have been to deprive 
the Turkish Government, for at least six 
months, from the help proposed to be fur- 
nished by the loan. 

Now if we recollect that at the period 
when this loan was contracted the Turkish 
exchequer was in a state so impoverished that 
it could no longer even clothe or feed the 
army, much less discharge the long arrears 
of. pay which were due to it, there is surely 
some reason to doubt whether, in regard to 
the precautions just described, the saving in 
point of money may not have been more 
than compensated by the expense in point 
of time. We must confess it seems to usa 
grave question whether the commission may 
not have been after all a ‘yom eng and 
pound-foolish expedient. If, for the sake 
of preventing a few hundred thousand 
pounds from finding their way into the 
— of greedy Pashas, the English and 

ch Governments have allowed Kars to 
fall into the hands of the Russians, they 
have undoubtedly committed a grievous and 
unpardonable error—a mistake almost as 
flagrant as their adoption of the Vienna 
note, or their calculation that Austria would 
join them last year in the war. 

If may of course turn out that the relief 
of Kars was not delayed by the want of 
money. We are at a loss to understand, 
however, to what else should be attributed 
the paralysis that seems for several months to 
have affected the Ministry of War at Con- 
stantinople ; and it is quite certain that the 
prolonged stay of Omer Pacha in Constan- 
tinople, and the slowness of his advance 
after he had arrived in Mingrelia, were at- 
tributed to the difficulty he experienced in 
obtaining from the Divan the indispensable 
supplies. 

e must add that by far too harsh a tone 
is adopted generally at present against the 
statesmen of Turkey. A moment when we 
ought to inspire our Turkish allies with 
belief in our good intentions, and confidence 
in our friendship, is particularly ill-chosen 
fer contemptuous comments, even supposing 
them well founded, directed against men to 
whom the nation looks up in the present 
emergency. But so far from the Turkish 
ministers being fairly held inferior to those 
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of other countries, it is our belief that there 
are three, Reschid Pacha, Fuad Effendi, and 
Aali Pacha, who are not surpassed in point 
of knowledge and ability by any statesmen 
in Europe. It is very certain that the diplo- 
matic documents which have issued from the 
Divan, since the mission of Menschikoff to 
Constantinople, have been superior to the 
contemporary state papers of the other gov- 
ernments, in justness of view, in dignity of 
tone, and in firmness of purpose. Can it be 
said that the Porte has during these years, 
much more trying to it than to any of the 
other governments, committed any diplo- 
matic blunder? Put the case to the others 
—and could the most ardent admirer of 
English, French, Austrian, or even of Prus- 
sian or Russian diplomacy, be able to reply 
in the negative, if the like question respecting 
it were asked? 

We have never denied the defects that 
exist in Turkish administration, or the cor- 
ruption that has too generally prevailed ; 
but we are not so confident as some of our 
contemporaries in thinking that we should 
be successful if we undertook to revise and 
reconstitute the laws and institutions of 
Turkey, and to form a new code for the 
benefit of the Ottomans. We are not so im- 
modest as to forget that there is not a little 
still in our own laws no better than a tissue 
of absurdity, and not a little in our modes 
of administering them which is a disgrace to 
the age in which we live. We avowedly 
break down in an expensive attempt to con- 
solidate, not the whole body of laws, but 
merely the statute law, of our own country ; 
we fail in endeavoring to extirpate from it 
the manifold contradictions, anomalies, and 
absurdities with which it is afflicted ; and we 
coolly propose to undertake for a foreign 
nation, of the manners, the laws, and even 
the language of which we are all but 
entirely ignorant, a work that, as regards 
our own country, with all the knowledge we 
possess of it, we have hitherto failed in ac- 
complishing. 

Before we enter so confidently on a project 
for reforming and improving the Turks, let 
us endeavor to understand a little what they 
really are. Not long ago we were told that 
their prejudices were so unconquerable as to 
prevent them from ever serving effectively 
under Christian officers. History, it is 
true, presented a hundred instances to the 
contrary (such as the defence of Acre by Sir 


Sidney Smith), but the hackneyed story was 
generally received till it was again belied by 
the brave fellows who defended Kars till 
they had consumed their last biscuit, and 
who then, enfeebled as they were by famine, 
were still ready, if their English leaders had 
commanded them, to throw themselves on 
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the besiegers and challenge almost certain 
destruction. And this is only one of a 
thousand instances in which the Turks are 
misunderstood. 





From The Examiner, 5 Jan, 


WHAT WOULD A CONGRESS DO? 


A pamputer of ten pages appeared in the 
booksellers’ windows of Paris some ten days 
ago, selling at the price of a penny. The 
writer with some ingenuity mimicked the 
Imperial style, and straitway it was argued, 
Who but a person very highly placed, would, 
in these times especially, send forth to the 
world a pamplet of ten pages, and one idea? 
The one idea was the necessity of a Congress, 
the expediency of taking the dispute of the 
day out of the hands of soldiers, and placing 
it in those of diplomatists. That the writer 
was a diplomatist, therefore, was to us as 
evident as that he was not the Emperor of 
the French. He was, moreover, a diplomatist 
in the interest of the neutral Powers. A 
statesman, no doubt he was; one of the few 
who knows what is passing in the world of 
pallies, especially in the French world; and 

oubtless also he had conversed with the 
Emperor of the French on the great topics of 
theday. It was not at all difficult, in short, 
to point out the person from whose 


n, or 
from whose suggestions, this pomph et had 
ee: In a word, it was a Drouyn de 


’Huys pamphlet. 

That Napoleon the Third is in the habit 
of using pacific language, especially to diplo- 
matists, is well known. There has been a 
succession of personages of this profession 
visiting Paris throughout the autumn, and 
to all the Emperor has expressed his eager- 
ness for peace. For, naturally, one of his 
strongest desires is to persuade the potentates 
of Europe that he is not actuated by the 
insatiable ambition of his uncle, and that in 
commencing war he was not recommencing 
any of the vast enterprises which marked the 
latter years of the reign of the Great Na- 
poleon. But while such is the tone and aim 
of his language, there is no one who has ever 
known him who does not at the same time 
admit, that Napoleon the Third possesses in 
perfection at least one great art of the poli- 
tician, to allow no man to penetrate his inmost 
thoughts. . 

It is of course quite natural that diplo- 
matists should desire a Congress, where 
negotiation and not conflicts are to win them 
laurels; but that an astute sovereign like 
Napoleon the Third should desire it, is 
parely ridiculous. What could be its result 

ut to form an assembly for the settlement 
of Europe, in which Trinse and England 
would find themselves at once in a minority? 
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Let us recall what passed at the Co 
of Vienna, for which, be it first premised, 
there was little short of an absolute necessity. 
There were so many interests to consult, so 
many claims and so many counter claims to 
be put forward, that the presence of negotia- 
tors from all Europe seemed to be positively 
required, if only for the better comprehension 
of the important and complicated questions 
to be discussed. 

But how did the great powers proceed? 
They began by caballing and conan 397 
gether previous to the general action of Con- 
gress. Russia and Prussia came to a secret 
undertanding to support each other in certain 
demands, in the discussion of these demands 
insisting that France should take no part. 
Austria and England, in their turn, coalesced 
in opposition to Russia and Prussia ; and the 
pacific results of the great Congress, as it 
was called, were on the eve of precipitating 
another and perhaps wider European con- 
vulsion, had not Napoleon reiippeared from 
Elba. It is in the very nature of a Con- 
gress to beget those complications of position 
and interest out of which war is most apt to 
spring. ' 

There is but one sure way to peace. It 
can only be brought about by compelling the 

ower which has been aggressive to abandon 

er purposes of aggression — by conquering 
her obstinacy, in short. To bring Napoleon 
the Great to this by any means short of ab- 
solute coercion was impossible. He could 
never negotiate except when he dictated; nor 
was it much more easy to bring Alexander 
in 1814 and 1815 to anything like moder- 
ation. Certainly the assemblage of sovereign 
and diplomatists in Congress, instead © 
diminishing the difficulty, added to it. For 
Alexander’s umbrages and hatreds, arising 
as the proceedings went on, and bona 
themselves with particular spleen agains 
Talleyrand, complicated and exasperated 
matters far more than they either soothed or 
solved them. And exactly the same result 
would follow the attempt, by any such pro- 
cess, now to bring Russia, its Czar, and its 
statesmen to their senses. Contact and col- 
lision with the envoys of France and Eng- 
land, should those envoys be so selected as 
duly to represent the powers who have been 
victorious over Sebastopol, far from inviti: 
Russian statesmen to moderation, coul 

pussibly act only as fresh provocation to 
strife. 

The strongest argument which the writer 
of the French pamphlet pe to the Czar, is 
that in abandoning frankly and forever all 
hope of extending his sway over the whole or 

rt of the Ottoman empire, he will not 
fromiliate Russia, but strengthen her; ag 
England has been strengthened and énriched 
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by abandoning her supremacy over the Amer- 
ican continent. 

That is an admirable and a powerful ar- 
gument, no doubt, full of justice and of 
truth. It cannot be stated too often, and 
should be put as strongly and as.clearly as 
yom before every Russian of any in- 

uence or enlightenment. But is a Congress 
the place for expounding such a doctrine, or 
inculcating such a lesson? The writer must 
know that in a Congress such an argument 
would not obtain a hearing even. Would 
England herself have listened to it before 
Saratoga and York Town? Unfortunately 
it is not merely sovereigns and states still 
rude and uncivilized, who find themselves 
unable to listen to or appreciate in time any 
arguments save those of force. Guns of 
superior metal, soldiers who cannot be con- 
quered or beaten back, these are the sole 
reasons unanswerable in such matters; and 
the real question is whether the Czar has 
had enough of them to make him sensible, or 
too few not to leave him in his folly. Sup- 
— him ever to consent to what the 

mch writer proposes, could we be sure 
that the other members of the Congress, the 
Prussian and the Austrian, would not be far 
less likely to support our aims and argu- 
ments, than by every sort of trick and 
treachery to defeat them in the interest of 
Russia ? 

When George the Third gave up the 
American colonies, and France gave up the 
Rhine, they yielded to no fine or philosophic 
— oy about its being for their good, they 
yielded to necessity. What could not be 
obtained from states the most advanced or 
civilized, are we now to expect from the 
rudest and youngest? If indeed we wanted 
a hollow truce, a patched-up accommodation 
for the convenience of Russia, to last only 
until such time as England and France might 
be no longer able to carry on a joint war, a 
Congress would be the fittest of theatres 
whereon to rehearse and perform such a 
farce ; but what we want is permanent peace, 
bona fide submission, and this we should cer- 
tainly never obtain, if the views of the 
writer of the pamphlet should happen to be 
those of the belligerents he addresses. ‘‘ Call 
@ Congress,’’ he says, ‘‘and make peace, 
because, now that you have destroyed Sebas- 
topol and the Black Sea fleet of Russia, 
there is nothing left or ible for you to 
do but to destroy her Baltic fleet.” Why, 
if Russia has nothing to fear but the destruc- 
tion of fleets and arsenals, she will never 


make peace. Fleets are not her existence ; 
they are but her means of sion, which 
can always be replaced. If 200,000 soldiers 


can do no more, then indeed Russia may defy 
us, whether in the field, or in a Congress. 








ABJECT LANGUAGE ‘AND IDEAS. 


No, no, the French pamphlet and its pro- 
posal never emanated from any brain of 
reater influence than that of a professional 
diplomatist, blind to the great fact that 
Europe at the present day forms a permanent 
Congress, with every court and capital in 
rapid and certain communication. Even 
while we write, the folly of the | ying, as 
well as of the intermeddling of Austria, has 
received unanswerable illustration in the 
insolent anticipation by Prince Gortschakoff 
of what he calls Russia’s acceptance of the 
principle of the neutralization of the Black 
Sea! What could a Congress do, what can 
Austrian intermeddling hope to do, after 
such proposals as have just issued from the 
Russian Imperial Chancery, but to make the 
Western alliance the dupe of that Eastern 
alliance which has been so long playin 
underhand the wretched game of fast an 
loose, and whose only hope or aim is now to 
nullify by protocols every advantage gained 
by the armies and the sacrifices of England 
and of France? 





From The Economist, 5 Jan 
ABJECT LANGUAGE AND IDEAS. 


Many persons, both in France and Eng- 
land, and some who ought to know better, 
indulge in a mode of speaking respecting the 
war which is at once irrational and flagitious, 
‘* You are embarked,’’ they say, ‘‘ in a hope- 
less and interminable contest. Your cause 
is good, but it is a thousand pities you ever 
engaged in it. Russia will have her way; 
she will never recede from her pretensions 
nor abandon her traditional policy ; you may 
defeat her — you cannot conquer her; being 
only half civilized, she can endure the priva- 
tions of warfare better than her luxurious 
adversaries, and will tire you out at last.” 
Within a few days we have heard this lan- 
guage held in both countries and by men of 
weight and ability, —and assuredly it de- 
serves notice and reprobation. 

For what does it amount to, but to a dis- 
tinct admission that a resolute and stubborn 
evil-doer is to be tolerated in his evil-doing, 
simply because he is resolute and stubborn! 
The truth is, that the steady persistence of 
Russia in one uniform course of sustained 
a ion has so affected the impressible im- 
aginations of these men — to whom uncom- 
promising morality and unwavering policy 
are alike unknown — that they look upon it 
as irresistible and consecrate it by the name 
of ‘* destiny.’? Those who possess in their 
own minds no clear principles of right which 
refuse to be tampered with, and no distinct 
and settled objects of public importance 
which must be attained at all hazards and 
through any efforts, may crouch in this ab- 
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ject turpitude of spirit before a fixed pu 
and an imperious will. But we have not so 
learned the laws either of statesmanship or 
morals. We have no idea of yielding tamely 
to crime because the criminal is wilful, nor 
of shrinking from a task because the task is 
difficult and may be tedious. If the language 
of these inconsiderate and servile worshippers 
of might means anything at all, it means 
that whatever Russia desires, she is to have ; 
that whatever she attempts, she is to be suf- 
fered to achieve; that it is vain and there- 
fore foolish to endeavor to stand between her 
and her designs. If ideas of this sort are to 
be tolerated, to what depths of degradation 
may they not sink us? if Russia has a ‘‘ des- 
tiny,’’ have we no corresponding and oppos- 
ing ‘‘ destiny’ likewise? If she has a dis- 
tinct policy and a settled purpose, shall we 
confess ourselves to be destitute of these two 
uiding pole-stars of a nation’s course? If 
t be hers to despoil her neighbors and to 
aggrandize herself, is it not ours to defend 
the injured and to oppose an im ble bar- 
rier to the aggressor? If she has a ‘ mis- 
sion ’’ to conquer and to crush, have not we 
one to the full as sacred, as manifest, and as 
imperative— the ‘mission ”’ to rescue and 
to save? 

No one is more thoroughly convinced than 
we are of the deeply-seated, obstinate, in- 
— nature of the aggressive policy of 

ussia. We believe that she deems herself 
destined to absorb both Scandinavia and 
Turkey — to plant herself on the Sound and 
on the Bosphorus. We have no doubt that 
she is deliberately, pertinaciously, wilfully 
determined to carry this destiny into effect. 
Ever since the days of Peter the Great this 
apotheosis of robbery has been the national 
religion. We have seen this all along. We 
have held this language from the beginning. 
We proclaimed the truth two years ago in 
answer to those who would have persuaded 
us that Russia had no evil purposes. We 
proclaim it now in answer to those— many 
of them the same men—who would fain 
—— us that the evil pur of Russia, 

ing irresistible, ought not to be resisted. It 
was our profound conviction of this truth that 
made us always feel that this war could nei- 
ther be a short one nor a small one; because 
Russia will not abandon her settled projects 
till she is so beaten that those projects become 
hopeless even in her own eyes ; and she can- 
not be so beaten in one nor in two campaigns. 
The moment our statesmen opened their eyes 
to the fact of the goal to which Russia was 
tending and on which she was resolved, that 
moment an early peace became impossible 
except at the price of being an ignominious 
one. If now we retire from the conquest 
before Russia is either incapacitated from 
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pursuing her unmasked and avowed designs, 
or convinced that they are henceforth unat- 
tainable, it would have been better, cheaper, 
wiser, and scarcely more immoral, to have 
listened at the outset to the Czar’s proposal 
of partitioning an empire which we were 
not immovably resolved to save. 

But we have no belief whatever either In 
the ‘* destiny ’’ of Russia, or in the irresisti- 
ble force of her iron and consistent will. 
We have too high a trust in Providence, and 
far too firm and sanguine hopes for the future 
of our race, to fancy that barbarism and 
sta, 
civilization and progress, despotism to sub- 
due freedom, ignorance to tread out knowl- 
edge, or a puerile and gloomy superstition to 
absorb or replace a purer and more genial 
faith. If we believed in the alleged mission 
of Russia to advance and conquer, we should 
despair of the prospects of humanity. If 
we tamely acquiesced in the fact of such a 
mission, or omitted to resist its accomplish- 
ments, we should feel as traitors to a great 
trust and accomplices in a great crime. 

Nor have we any greater faith in the 
surpassing power of the supposed Colossus. 
The events of this war ought to have dissi- 
pated this delusion. The defence of Sebasto- 

1 has indeed been splendid — but it hag 

een the sole Muscovite splendor of the year. 
Everywhere else, by every antagonist, the 
Russian armies have been beaten. The real 

ower of Russia consists in two things—a 

istinct purpose clearly seen, and unswerv- 
ingly and unscrupulously pursued, —and 
the species of dazzled admiration and alarm 
with which the sight of such a steady and 
consistent course strikes the imaginations of 

oliticians bred up among temporizing expe 
vienta and ephemeral aims, only half under- 
standing their position, and only half believ- 
ing in their cause. From the day that it 
becomes the resolute determination of the 
statesmen of Europe that the a 
Russia shall and must cease, from that day 
her destiny is changed, her policy must be 
remodelled, and her peculiar prestige and 
might are gone. She will become one of the 
great Powers of Europe; no longer a mys- 
terious potentate apart, who, in her own as 
in others’ fancy, dominates, or is destined to 
dominate, the rest. 

Equally false do we hold the notion that 
she suffers less than we do from the war, and 
can hold out longer. It is true that the dif- 
ference in comfort and well-being between 
state of war and a state of peace is usually 
less sensibly felt by a rude and semi-barbar- 
ous than a highly civilized people. But m 
this special instance there are several causes 
why this ordinary rule does not apply. In 
thefirst place, though the mass of the Russian 


ation are ‘destined’? to overpower: 
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people are in the lowest condition of social 


comfort, the nobles and upper classes are 
very luxurious, and nearly all their luxuries 
come to them from abroad, and are inter- 
cepted or enhanced in price by war. In the 
second place, while our blockade has de- 
stroyed the navy of our foe and greatly im- 
peded her commerce, our overwhelming su- 
periority at sea, and the confined area in 
which hostilities are carried on, have secured 
our trade from the slightest ipterruption, — 
so that, except in the increase of taxation, 
the nation is scarcely cognizant of being at 
war. And in the third place, the conflict is 
carried on exclusively on the Russian soil, 
yet at the same time on a portion of the ter- 
ritory which, though vital, is virtually nearer 
to us than to herself. All these things tell 
immensely in our favor. It is true that both 
we and France have lost many thousand men, 
whom it will take years to replace, and who 
are in one sense irreplaceable: but the losses 
of Russia are tenfold ours; and with. this 
exception our inconvenience from the war is 
scarcely more than that of a veneer pro- 
prietor who, by being chosen High Sheriff, 
is compelled for a time to an extravagant 
and unproductive expenditure. All the most 
reliable information we can collect confirms 
the opinion generally held as to the exhaus- 
tion of the Russian resources both in men, 
money, cattle, and military stores. It is 
possible, no doubt, that, beaten on all hands 
—— the conquest of the Crimea completed, the 
fall of Kars redeemed, the emeneipenen of 
Transcaucasia effected, Cronstadt destroyed, 
and St. Petersburg, perhaps, threatened — 
Russia may still take refuge in a sullen ob- 
stinacy, and refuse, though vanquished, to 
sue for peace or to signa treaty. But if so, 
we can await her pleasure. A blockade will 
be cheap and easy ; Turkey and the Princi- 
penis will be secured and arranged without 

er; and the war will, in fact, be as really 
and as satisfactorily éerminated as if a for- 
mal pacification had been made. Russia 
will have been just as completely defeated as 
if she had frankly Rs tee a her defeat. 





From The Economist, 5 Jan. 
FOREIGN POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
NO. VIII. 


THE NATIONAL SENTIMENTS WHICH DICTATE 
THE NATIONAL POLICY. 


Tr is obvious that the foreign policy of Eng- 
land, in order to be consistent and pli 
ing, must be in accordance with the expression 
of those permanent instincts, principles, and 
sentiments which lie deep at the nation’s 
heart, which override all minor considerations 
and disturbances, of which all party differ- 
ences are little more than the varying de- 
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grees, and which are to the transient feelin 
and measures of this or that section of poli- 
ticians, what the quiet and uniform current 
of a mighty river is to the waves and eddies 
which ripple its surface and divert for a time 
the direction of some infinitesimal portion ot 
its waters. The national sentiment is made 
up of the sentiments of all classes, divisions, 
and dispositions in the nation ; all contrib- 
ute to form it ; all share it in diverse propor- 
tions ; some of the elements of which it is 
composed are strongest in one rank or party, 
some in another; but none are altogether 
without any, and none dissent materially 
from its ultimate and epitomized expression. 
All love liberty and justice ; all abhor tyr- 
anny and rapine; the hottest Tory detests 
the cruelty of the despot who brings discred- 
it on the cause of loyalty and order; the 
wildest Radical deplores and deprecates the 
anarchy which has so often disgusted virtu. 
ous men with the name of freedom; the 
greatest deliberate discrepancy among us is 
scarcely more than this: — that some of us 
hate most vehemently and would visit most 
severely the excesses of unbridled power, and 
others those of unbounded license ; some of 
us hope most from the maintenance of 
established authority, and others from the 
energy of popular aspiration. But in the 
midst of all this apparent opposition, it is not 
difficult to discover that under-current of 
consentaneous tendency and harmonizing 
will, which constitute the sentiment of the 
great British nation. 

In the first place, then, we arenot a grasp- 
ing or ambitious people.* We may have 
been so once, but we are no longer so. We 
have reached the summit of our wishes, and 
something both of the indolence and the Eo- 
clesiastes-philosophy which beset middle life 
is creeping over us. We not only do not de- 
sire, we sincerely and earnestly deprecate, 
any territorial aggrandizement. Even in In- 
dia, where it is forced upon us, we see it with 
uneasiness and regret. Having once gota 
good frontier, we are annoyed and irritated 
when compelled to step beyond it. Our con- 
tinental rivals, who see us partly in the mir- 
ror of history, partly through the distorting 
telescope of a jealous fancy, will laugh at 
this description of our moderate disposition 
and retiring temper. Nevertheless the de- 
lineation is scrupulously correct. We need 
nothing more; no new acquisitions could 
add to our grandeur and hardly to our power, 
and would be certain to add to our embar- 
rassments, our trouble, and our expenditure. 
We are positive that if Germany were offered 


* Certainly the “ rest of mankind” are behind the age 
as to the character of the English, if this writer is correct. 
The article, as a specimen of self-portraiture by a very in- 
telligent writer, is curious. — Living Age. 
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us as a gift and Denmark bequeathed to us 
as an inheritance, we should not only decline 
the fatal acquisitions, but they would not 
present to useven a momentary temptation ; 
and if Asia Minor or Italy were to press 
their sceptres on our acceptance, not even 
our earnest wish to ameliorate their wretched 
condition and develop their magnificent re- 
sources, would seduce us into receiving so 
responsible an addition to our Empire. Those 
sentiments are genuine, unfeigned, and un- 
forced ; they have nothing of the nolo epis- 
copari in them; they are prompted by tem- 
perament; they have been fostered by 
experience ; they are justified and confirmed 
by reflection. 

Nor, though essentially a commercial 
people, are we any longer commercially ag- 

ressive or exclusive. More generous feelings 

ave been engendered by a wiser policy and 
sounder knowledge. We now desire no 
markets which we do not owe to the superior 
quality or cheapness of our goods. We covet 
no carrying trade which is not honestly and 
securely ours by right of superior punc- 
tuality, rapidity, integrity, and economy. 
We are confident alike in the justice of un- 
limited competition and in its turning to our 
ultimate advantage. In a word, we desire 
nothing in the way of personal aggrandize- 
ment that is not already ours. Ifa grateful 
world, awakened to a tardy appreciation of 
our merits, were to propose to ‘‘ pleasure ”’ 
us by some welcome present, it would be 
searcely possible to discover any one posses- 
sion, which, for our own sake, we should 
wish to have. Our national desires may be 
fairly said to be limited to security and free- 
dom from molestation for ourselves, and to 
the progress of prosperity and civilization for 
the world at large. Happily for the plainness 
of our path, it is one and the same line of 
policy which will tend most certainly to en- 
sure both. 

In the next place, our sympathies with 
aspirants after liberty have always been 
sincere and generally ardent— but never ex- 
cessive or irrational. We expend an infinite 
amount of compassion on nations who have 
no Habeas Corpus and no free press. We 
feel a deep interest in people who are strug- 
gling for those rights of citizenship which our 
ancestors won some centuries ago. We truly 
desire the extension to all other countries of 
those institutions and those arrangements 
for self-government which we have felt to be 
such signal blessings. We hate oppression. 
Our blood boils when we read of men, in 
lands which we have visited and which lie 
not far distant from our own, sent to the 

leys and the scaffold for acts such as we 

aily perpetrate and glory in ourselves; of 
writers imprisoned for a generous sentiment 
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and orators fined for an incautions word; 
of spies surrounding the family dinner-table 
and the friendly fireside; of patriotic minis- 
ters of state condemned to loathsome dungeons 
for holding opinions precisely similar to our 
own; of gentenae well-born and refined in 
habits and in manners, chained for life to 
filthy malefactors, though scarcely guilty of 
an indiscretion and assuredly innocent of 
all that the most hostile scrutiny could 
pervert intoacrime. On the other hand, we 
abominate all mob excesses. We shrink from 
the violence and bloodshed which bring dis- 
credit on the cause we have so much at heart, 
and which stain the banner that has mar- 
shalled ourselves to so many untarnished 
victories. We are always ready to fancy 
that people who abuse their freedom are 
unfit to be free. The moment insurgent 
atriots have geined the upper hand, we 
egin to preach to them moderation and 
forgiveness. We are also exceedingly borné 
snd dogmatic in our liberal sympathies. We 
can encourage and cheer on those who fight 
for parliamentary government, for trial by 
jury, for extensive electoral rights, for open 
courts of justice, for constitutional liberty, 
in short; but on men who would overthrow 
monarchy and pee 5 with aristocracy, 
who enw republics and believe in uni- 
versal suffrage, we look grave, we question 
their wisdom, and scarcely know whether to 
wish for their success. Thousands of the 
most determined Liberals among us are not ° 
repared to go those lengths. Hence our 
requent blunders. We would confer parlia- 
ments and free elections on people as unfit for 
them as the Arabs or the Chinese; and force 
monarchs and upper chambers on people to 
whose genius these British treasures are 
utterly alien and unsuited. 

This genuine wish for the extension of 
moderate freedom — this enthusiasm for lib. 
erty as long as liberty will confine itself with- 
in the forms and garments of the British con- 
stitution —is the result of a certain antago- 
nism of forces which goes on in the bosom of 
the community. There are many of the 
lower and some of the middle classes who 
would willingly establish republics through- 
out Europe, and abolish monarchs, peers, 
and priests, as the great enemies to human 
progress. There are some among the old 
and rusty ranks of the community who 
scarcely think that kings can go far wrong, 
and who, when they hear of instances of fia- 

rant cruelty, argue that it must have been 
Bitterly provoked, and was probably richly 
deserved. But, generally speaking, even the 
languid feelings and conventional morality 
of the upper classes are scandalized and re- 
volted by the stupid brutalities of arbitrary 
power, and would be thankful to place a 
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constitutional control upon the depraved ap- 
ey of despotism ; and the bounding am- 

ition and generous aspirations even of the 
more decided Radicals among us are tempered 
by the conviction that rights too easily won 
are seldom stubbornly maintained, that every 
liberty well used becomes an instrument and 
a stepping-stone to further ones, and that 
reaction follows excess and abuse by a law 
as righteous as it is irrevocable. The result 
is a national sentiment, of which strong sym- 
pathy with foreign struggles for freedom is 

e groundwork, and a caution, almost 
amounting to coldness, the external feature. 
A statesman who should give utterance to 
any opinion or desire hostile to patriotic ef- 
forts in other lands, would soon be made 
aware that he had outraged the feelings of 
the people whom he aspired to govern and 
professed to represent. A statesman who 
should commit himself daringly and officially 
to any overt act of sympathy with a resist- 
ance to arbitrary power not confined within 
strict constitutional limits, would soon find 
that he did not carry with him the senti- 
ments of the upper circles of society, — whose 
concurrence, however reluctant, must be won 
to any action that is intended to be author- 
itative because national. Selfish and ungen- 
erous language would *3 little be endured as 
bold and forward conduct would be backed. 
Hence our rulers always endeavor to show 
that “‘ their heart is in the right place,’’ by 

rofessing the most ardent wishes that sub- 
may succeed in persuading or extortin 
om their sovereigns free institutions an 
rational securities for justice ;—-while at 
the same time they show that their heads are 
cool and their doctrines ‘* sound,’’ by acting 
and speaking in their diplomatic capacity as 
if they dreaded anarchy more than they detest 
oppression. ‘To despots they say: Be equi- 
table and humane in. the exercise of your 
power in order that you may secure society 
against risks which would ensue if that 
power be wrested from you. To insurgent 
triots they say: Be moderate that we may 
able to support you; make the best terms 
ou can, and be content with such small 
talments of your demands as may be 
offered you. 

As a nation we stand in the van of civiliza- 
tion ; as individuals we are all of us hearty 
in its cause. We all hate anarchy; we all 
loathe oppression. We are all lovers of 
justice ; we are all friends of freedom. The 
sentiments are not hostile: they are only 
different phases of one common feeling. Some 
of us hate anarchy more than they hate op- 

ression. Some of us love liberty more than 


ey love order. Some will endure much license 
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for the sake of pro; Some will tolerate 
much injustice for the sake of peace. But the 
love of freedom and justice is strong in the 
breast of the Conservative, and the love of 
order and stability in the mind of the Radical. 
And out of the varying but not discrepant 
affinities springs an aggregate feeling which is 
not so much a compromise between o posing 
‘pm 5 as a bending of dissimilar bu 
armonious ingredients, and which needs 
only to be condensed into some expressive 
formula in order to become the avowed and 
guiding maxim of the nation’s policy. 

For want of some such condensed expres- 
sion— some motto in which the faith can be 
embodied —it is often inconsistent, often 
inarticulate, and often too late. Sometimes 
one element of it speaks ; sometimes another ; 
comparatively seldom the concordant fusion 
of them all.” Thus we allowed the Hunga- 
rian patriots (constitutional as they were) to 
be trampled down without intervention : the 
country did not know its own mind till too 
late, and the Government, not knowing the 
feeling of the country, followed its con- 
servative * instinct, and remained inactive. 
But no sooner did the oppressors, intoxicated 
with their triumph, summon Turkey to 
deliver up the fugitives, than the spirit of 
humanity awoke in us at once; the Govern- 
ment did. not wait for the expresssion of the 
nation, but sent aid to the Porte with a 
prospaue which showed tyranny that it 

ad gone too far for British long-sufferance. 
In a somewhat similar case the good sense 
and good feeling of the nation showed itself 
in harmonious action. When foreign Gov- 
ernments remonstrated with us on giving an 
asylum to the victims who had fled from their 
dungeons or their swords, statesmen and peo- 
ple were unanimous in resenting the imperti- 
nence, and proclaiming that the unfortunate 

triots of every land should find here an 
inviolable refuge. But at the same time, 
when there was reason to believe that some 
of these fugitives were abusing the hospital- 
ity we had afforded to them to turn England 
into an arena for conspiracies and warlike 
enterprises against States with whom we 
were in alliance or at peace, — we at once 
and pereniptorily warned them that, though 
we were the protectors of the unfortunate 
who sought a sanctuary, we would not be 
made the screen or tool of the plotters who 
sought only a shelter behind which to con- 
tinue their machinations. 

* For Conservative, we should read Despotic. On this 
subject, see the article, “ Russia and the Allies,” from the 
Westminster Review, which does justice to two opposite 


parties: the Government and the People of Great Britain. 
— Living Age. 
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From The Independent. 
SNOW POWER. 


Is there anything in the world so devoid 
of all power as snow-flakes* It has no life. 
It is not organized. It is not even a positive 
thing, but is formed negatively, by the with- 
drawal of heat from moisture. It forms in 
silence and in the obscurity of the radiant 
ether far up above eye-sight or hand-reach. 
Tt starts earthward so thin, so filmy and un- 
substantial, that gravitation itself seems at a 
loss to know how to get a hold upon it. 
Therefore it comes down with a wavering 
motion, half attracted and half let alone. 
We have sat and watched the fall of snow 
until our head grew dizzy, for it is a bewitch- 
ing sight to persons speculatively inclined. 
There is an aimless way of riding down, a 
simple, careless, thoughtless motion, that 
leads you to think that nothing can be more 
nonchalant than snow. And then it rests 
upon a leaf or alights upon the ground with 
such a dainty step, so softly, so quietly, that 
you almost pity its virgin helplessness. If 
you reach out your hand to help it, your 
very touch aestroys it. It dies in your palm, 
and departs as a tear. Thus, the ancients 
feigned that—let me see, what was it that 
they feigned? Lot’s spouse went into salt. 
That was not it. Niobe to stone, several 
into vegetables, some into deer; but was 
nobody changed to a fountain? Ah yes, it 
was Arethusa. But now that we have hit 
the thing that dimly floated in our memory, 
it is not a case to the point, so we will let Are- 
thusa flow (slide), and return to our snow. 

If any one should ask what is the most 
harmless and innocent thing on earth, he 
might be answered, a snow-flake. And yet, 
in its own way of exerting itself it stands 
among the foremost powers on earth. When 
it fills the air the sun cannot shine, the eye 
becomes powerless ; neither hunter nor pilot, 
guide nor watchman, are any better than 
blind men. The eagle and the mole are on 
a level of vision. All the kings of the earth 
could not send forth an edict to mankind, 
saying, ‘‘ Let labor cease.” But this white- 
plumed light infantry clears out the fields, 
drives men home from the highway, and puts 
half a continent under ban. It is a despis- 
er of old landmarks and very quietly unites 
all properties, covering up fences, hiding 
paths and roads, and doing in one day a work 
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which the engineers and labors of the whole 
earth could not do in years! 

But let the wind arise (itself but the 
movement of soft invisible particles of air), 
and how is this peaceful seeming of snow- 
flakes changed! In an instant the air raves. 
‘There is fury and spite in the atmosphere, 
It pelts you, and searches you out in every 
fold and seam of your garments. It comes 
without search-warrant through erack and 
crevice of your house. It pours over the 
hills, and lurks down in valleys, or roads, or 
cuts, until in a night it has entrenched itself 
formidably against the most expert human 
strength. For, now, lying in drifts huge and 
wide, it bids defiance to engine and engineer. 

All these thoughts and a great many 
others, we had leisure to spin, last night, 
while we lay within two miles of Morristown, 
N. J., beating away at a half-mile inclined 
plane heaped with snow. We look upon the 
engine as the symbol of human skill and 
power. In its summer rush along a dry 
track it would seem literally invincible. I¢ 
comes roaring up towards you, it sWeeps 
gigantically past you, with the wild scream 
of its whistle, waving the bushes and rustling 
the grass and flowers on either side, and 
filling the air with clouds of smoke and dust, 
and you look upon its roaring course grad- 
ually dying out of sight and hearing, as if 
some supernatural development of Might had 
passed by you in a vision. But noW this 
wonderful thing is as tame as a wounded 
bird; all its spirit is gone. No blow is 
struck. The snow puts forth no power. It 
simply lies still. That is enough. The 
laboring engine groans and pushes; backs 
out and plunges in again ; retreats and rushes 
again. 

It becomes entangled. The snow is every~ 
where. It is before it and behind it. It 
penetrates the whole engine, is sucked up in 
the draft, whirls in sheets into the engine- 
room; torments the cumbered wheels, clogs 
the joints, and, packing down under the 
drivers, it fairly lifts the ponderous engine 
off from its feet, and strands it across the 
track! Well done, snow! ‘That was a 
notable victory! Thou mayest well consent 
now to yield to scraper and snow-plough ! 

However, it was not our engine that got 
off the track, but another beyond Morris- 
town. Ours could not get off nor get along. 





It could only push and stop. The pushing 


ee a 
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and let forth the spirit imprisoned in them. . 
Descending quickly into the earth, the drops 
shall search the roots and give their breasts 
to their myriad mouths. The bud shall open 
itseye. The leaf shall lift up its head. The 
grass shall wave its spear, and the forests 


was a failure, the stopping was very effectual. 
It kept us till nine o’clock before we reached 
the lecture-room. But the audience had 
waited with wonderful patience till we got 
there, and then, with a patience even more 
exemplary, till we got through — at half-past 
ten. 


In the morning, returning, we gloried 
over the last night’s struggle ; ana shot down 
the inclined plane with a comfortable velocity, 
up which we had vainly toiled in the dark- 

ness and snow but so few hours before. 
' . In a few weeks another silent force will 
come forth. And a noiseless battle will 
ensue, in which this now victorious army of 
flakes shall be itself vanquished. A rain- 
drop is stronger than a snow-flake. One by 
one the armed drops will dissolve the crystals 


hang out their banners! How significant is 
this silent, gradual, but irresistible power of 
rain and snow, of moral truth in this world ! 
‘* For as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater ; so shall my word be 
that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.” bd 





Promenapes 1n Amerntca.—M. Ampeére, of 
the Académie Frangaise, who is as celebrated as 
most of his learned colleagues for his irregular 

+ grammar, h as pulished an interesting brace of 
Yeinalle Promenades en Amerique. Equally 
removed from enthusiasm and prejudice, M. 
Ampére has arrived nearer the truth touching 
Cousin Jonathan than either Mrs. Trollope or 
M. de Tocqueville. Possessing a sufficient degree 
of scepticism ‘not to fall in love at first sight with 
everything he met with, M. Ampére, neverthe- 
less, appreciates at their full value the advanta- 
ges of that favored country, which Europe treats 
with perhaps inconsiderate levity, and which 
may, at an earlier period than is generally sup- 
aga become the central point of human activ- 

ity. M. Ampére did not go to New York with 
the belief that the ‘‘ empire city ’’ was a modern 
Athens, and is, therefore, not surprised to find 
there men both serious and intelligent, and far 
more literary, scientific, and artistical in their 
tastes than the old world suppose. The kind of 
hauteur with which Europeans look down upon 
Los Yankees is supremely ridiculous. Their 
eagerness for lucre is not greater than ours, 
they are better men of business. The number 
of their religious sects is better than the atheism 
of the old continent. Their love for art and their 
appreciation of it lead them to part with their 
hardly-earned dollars with a munificence which 
may, perhaps, find parallel in England, but 
which assuredly finds none in France: There is 
one part of M. Ampére’s book which is not con- 
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crasy of the Americans he does not touch on; 
and here is the weak part of his work —du reste, 
one of the most interesting that has for a long 
time made its appearance in Paris. — Critic. 





Tae Rervaee; or the Narrative of Fugitive Slaves 
in Canada, related by Themselves, By Benja- 
min Drew. 


Tunis American volume contains a sort of au- 
tobiographical account of many fugitive slaves 
who have taken refuge in Canada, collected by 
Mr. Drew from their own statement, with only 
verbal changes and those read over to them, 
The stories of sufferings in bondage and the haz 
ards of escape are numerous; a few are full, 
the generality brief to curtness. The story of 
the escapes is generally more interesting from 
its action and suspense than the account of slave 
life. This last is somewhat monotonous, but 
real. It confirms the assertion generally made, 
that the physical treatment of the slaves is not 
often tyrannical, but almost universally of a 
gross, grinding, degrading character. Occa- 
sionally, it would seem that the slave is pretty 
much his own master, if not the master of hig 
master. — Spectator. 





ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH; or, the History of Joseph. 
By the Rey. Thornley Smith. 


An attempt to illustrate the life of Joseph in 


clusive. The natives of the United States have | Connection with the manners and customs of his 
been compared more than once to human high- 
pressure locomotives; and from personal obser- 
vation I have no doubt of the truth of the com- 

i M. Ampére sketches them off under a 


times, and by the aid of Egyptian antiquities, 
It is not successful; the story of Joseph is ex- 
panded by conjectu:e, and overlaid by extrane- 
ous matter; the style a good deal too much in 





political point of view, but the social’ idiosyn- 


the sermonizing way. — Spectator. 
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